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Mv. Len, 


I TH becoming grititude 
for your Lordſhip's con- 
” an in granting ſuch. a noble 
Aſylum to a Stranger, 1 humbly 
preſume to ſhelter this Tranſlation 
under your Lordſhip's Patronage. 


If I have been able to do juſtice 
to my Author, your Lordſhip's 
accurate Jugment, and fine Taſte, 

will naturally protect his Work : 


Buy I muſt rely wholly on your 
known 


vi DEDICATION. 


8 Candour and Goodneſs 1 
the pardon of many imperfections 
in che language. . 


1 am, with the moſt proſound 
8 


My LoR D, 


Tour LoxpsHir's 


Moſt obliged, 
moſt obedient, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


10 April, 1765. 


Henry Fuſſeli 
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d. Every invention, communicated b 


0 aha Greek 5 TOR the 


of Tas TE, and 


ce it ſpread at length over all the politer 


to that nation, was but the 


of what it became afterwards,  changir ng 
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1 8 both its nature "and! ſize in 2 coutitry, choſen, | 
3 45 Plato i fays, by Minerva; to be inhabited 
#4 by the Greeks, + as productive of every kind, 3; 


7 


of genius. © 2 
But this Tas TE was not only original N 
among the Greeks, but ſeemed alſo quite 
peculiar to their country : it ſeldom went 
abroad without loſs; and was long ere it 
imparted its kind influences to more diſtant 
climes. It was, doubtleſs, a ſtranger to the 
northern Zones, when Paintin g and Sculp- 
ture, thoſe offsprin os of Greece, were de- 
ſpiſed there to ſuch a degree, that the moſt 
valuable pieces ↄf Corregio ſerved only for 
blinds to the winde of the foyal ſtables 
at Stockholm. EE | 
There is but one way for the moderns to 
become great, and perhaps unequalled; 1 
mean, by imitating the antients. And what 
we are told of Homer, that whoever under- 
ſtands him well, admires him; we find no 
leſs true in matters ee, the antient, 
eſpecially the Greek at 21 | But che we muſt 


a. Plato in Tins. Edit, 1 [2 1044. 


be 


Painting and . of t the Grecks. } ; 


te as familiar with them as with a friend, 
to find Laocoon as inimitable as Ene. By 
Nicomachus : 2 7 ate theſe ge, replied he to 
ſome paltry critick, c the Helen of 


Zan Toke my 3%, and ſe will appear 4 


Wich ſuch eyes Mi ce, * Raphael, 
and  Poufſſin, conſidered the performances of 
the antients. They imbibed taſte at its 


ſource; and Raphael particularly in its na- 


tive country. We know, that he ſent 
young artiſts to Greece, to copy there, for 
his uſe, the remains of antiquity. | 
An antient Roman ſtatue, compared to 
a Greek one, will generally appear, like 


Virgil's Diana amidſt her Oreads, 1 in com- 


pariſon of the Nauſſcaa of Hag, whom 


5 he imitated. 


Laocoon was the Randard of the — 
artiſts, as well as ours; 3 and the rules. of 


Pohycletus became the rules of M 
I need not put the reader in mind 22 the 


| E to be met with in the moſt ce- 


B 2 | lebrated 


The reverſe. 0 he bet Bgyprian ad Syre 
coins feldom equals che head, in point of 
| workmanſhip. Great artiſts are 3 
ligent, and even their errors inſtruct. Be- 
hold their works as Lucian bids you behold 
te Zeus eee Zeus e n bis h 
fied, 9 21 
It is not only Nature which then votaries 
of the Greeks find -in their works, but ſtill 
more, ſomething ſuperior to nature; ideal 
| beauties, brain-born images, as Proclus ſays . 
The moſt beautiful body of ours would 1 
perhaps be as much inferior to the moſt 
beautiful Gfeek one, as 1 phictes was to his 
brother Hercules. The forms of the Greeks, 
prepared t to beauty, by the influence of the 
mildeſt and pureſt ſky, became perfectly 
18 by Ar early exerciſes. Take a 


* In Timzum Platonis. - 


a par- 


Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks, 5 
a Spartan as, ſprung from. heroes, x un- 


diſtorted by '{w: ; whoſe 
from his ſerenth year, was the earth, g 
iar wih wreſtling and ſinnning from. his 
infancy ; and compare him wi 


young Sybarits, and then decide which. of 


the two would be deemed worthy, by an 
artiſt, to ſerve for the model of a Theſeus, 
an Achilles, or even a Bacchus. The lat- 


ter would produce a Theſeus fed on roſes, 


te former a Theſeus fed on fleſh, to borrow 
che expreſſion of Eupbranur. 3 
The grand games were always a very 
ſtrong. incentive for every Greek youth to 
exerciſe himſelf. Whoever aſpired to the 
| honours of theſe was obliged, by the laws, to 
ſubmit to a trial of ten months at Elis, the 


4 £< 


general rendezvous ; and there the firſt re- 


wards: were commonly won by youths, as 
Pindar tells us. To be like the God-like Di- 


a, was the fondeſt with of every youth. 


3 « Vide Pindar Ohm. oe. vu. Arg. & Schol. 
„ 5 B "Ee Behold 


MN 


* 


6 Eads 0 on the Tniſcatien f "I 


Behold the fwift Indian outſtripping in' 
purſuit the hart : how briſkly his juices cir- 
culate how flexible, how elaſtic his nerves 
and muſcles ! how eaſy his whole frame! 
Thus Homer draus his heroes, and his 
Achilles he eminently marks for ee being 
ſwift of foot. | 

By theſe exerciſes the bodies of he Greeks 
got the great and manly Contour obſerved 
in their ſtatues, without any bloated cor- 
pulency. The young Spartans were bound 
to appear every tenth day naked before the 
Ephori, who, when they perceived any in- 
clinable to fatneſs, ordered them a ſcantier 
diet; nay, it was one of Pythagoras s pre- 
cepts, to beware of grow-ing too corpulent; 
and, perhaps for the ſame reaſon, youths 
aſpiring to wreſtling-games were, in the re- 
moter ages of Greece, during their trial, con- 
fined to a milk diet. | 

They were particularly cautious in Wa 
in g every deforming, cuſtom ; ; and Alctbiades, 
when a * refuſing to learn to play on 

the 


Painting * Sculpture of tbe Greeks. 7 
_ the flute, for fear of its- diſcompoſing his 
features, was followed To all the mon 'of 
Athens. Yo. 
In their dreſs 1 were re profeſſed lowers | 
of nature. No modern ſtiffening habit, no 
ſqueezing ſtays hindered Nature from form- 
ing eaſy beauty; the fair knew no anxiety 
about their attire, and from their looſe and 
ſhort habits the Spark: * got the epi- 
thet of Phænomirides. 


We know what pains they took to "OM | 
| handſome children, but want to be acquainted 


with tlieir methods: for certainly Quillet, in 


his Callipzdy, falls ſhort of their numerous 


expedients. They even attempted chang- 
ing blue eyes to black ones, and games of 
beauty were exhibited at Elis, the rewards 
conſiſtin g of arms conſecrated to the temple 
of Minerva. How could they miſs of com- 

petent and Tearned | judges, when, as Ari- 
- ftotle tells us, the Grecian youths were taught 
drawing exprefsly for that purpoſe? From 
their fine e which, though ming 
B4 led 


bel with a vat deat of Bags Fo 


preſerved in moſt of the Greek: 1 : 


from the ſtill enticing beauty of the fair ſex, 


eſpedialy at Chios; we may eafily form an 


idea of the beauty of the former: inhabi- 
| tanks, who boaſted of being Al origines, aye 


more antient chan the nn. 


And are not there ſeveral modern . | 


among whom beauty is too common to give 
Any title to pre- eminence? Such are unani- 
mouſly accounted the Geprgiags 1 the Ka- 
er in the Crim. LL 
| Thoſe diſeaſes which are aeftruftive of 
bow; were moreover. unknown” to the 
Greeks. There is not the leaſt hint of the 
{mall-pox, in the writings of their phyſi- 
cians; and Humer, whole. portraits are al 
ways ſo truly drawn, mentions not one pitted. 
face. Venereal p. 
the Engliſh: malady, had not yet 


e ae ae bin eee 


advantage which nature e or art 5 
wn, for forming, preſervi 


„ e ywpny 


Q + Hy 


ues, and their daughter = 


224 ht by »y 


thi Gear ant > a 
_ thing is * ee | 


3 ber noblelt Pann in er 
| where rigid laws would choak her progreſ- 
ſive growth, as in Egypt, that pretended 
parent of ſciences and arts: but in Greece, 
where, from their earlieſt youth, cha happy 
mieden denn e 1 d/pl 


— Liberty ke” the _—_ 
enjoyed nature without a veil. 12 1 ad 

The Gymnaſies, where, ſheltered by * 
bs modeſty, the youths exerciſed themſelves; 
philoſopher frequented, as well as the artiſt, 
Socrates for the inſtruction of a Charmides, 
Autolycus, Lyſis Phidias for the improve 
ment of his art by their beauty. Here he 
ſtudied the elaſticity of the muſcles, the ever 
"ST | | "_ 


won on the Imitation of: aha. 


10 WJ 


- varying motions of the frame, the > 
| of fair forms, or the Contour left by the 
young wreſtler on the ſand. Here beautiful = 


nakedneſs appeared with - ſuch a livelineſs of 


expreſſion, ſuch truth and variety of ſitua- 


tions, ſuch a noble air of the body, as it 


would be ridiculous to look for in any hired 


model of our academies. 

Truth ſprings from the feelings of the 
heart. What ſhadow of it therefore can 
the modern artiſt hope for, by relying upon 
a vile model, whoſe ſoul is either too baſe 


to feel, or too ſtupid to expreſz. the paſſions, 
the ſentiment his object claims unhappy 


he! if experience and fancy fail him. 
The beginning of many of Plato's dia- 
logues, ſuppoſed to have been held in the 


Gymnaſies, cannot raiſe our admiration of 
the generous ſouls of the Athenian youth, 
without giving us, at the ſame time, a ſtrong 
preſumption of a ſuitable nobleneſs in their 


outward carriage and bodily exerciſes. 


The 


Ft 


Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks. 11 

The faireſt youths danced undreſſed on the 
theatre; and S hbocles, the great Sopbocles, 

when young, was the firſt who dared to en- 
tertain his fellow- citizens in this manner. 
P'bryne went to bathe at the Eleuſinian 
games, expoſed to the eyes of all Greece, 
and riſing from the water became the model 
of Venus Anadyomene. During certain ſo- 


lemnities the young Spartan maidens danced 


naked before the young men: ſtrange this 
may ſeem, but will appear more probable, 
when we conſider that the chriſtians of the 
primitive church, both men and women, 
were dipped together in the ſame font. 
Then every ſolemnity, every feſtival, 4. 
forded the artiſt opportunity to familiarize 
| himſelf with all the beauties of Nature. 5 
In the moſt happy times of their free- 
dom, the humanity of the Greeks abhorred 
bloody games, which even in the Tonick 
Afia had ceaſed. long before, if, as ſome 
_ gueſs, they had once been uſual there. An- 
Hochus Epiphanes, by ordering ſhews of Ro- 
man 


R xions on the Imitation of b. 
man gladiators, firſt preſented them with 
ſuch . unhappy victims; and cuſtom and - 


time, weakening the pafigs of ſympathizing 


humanity, changed even theſe games into 
ſchools of art. There Cigfas ſtudied his 
dying gladiator, in whom you might deſery 
t hom much life was ſtill left in him.. 

- Theſe frequent occaſions of obſerving Na- 
ture, taught the Greeks to go on till farther, 
'They began to form certain general ideas of 
beauty, with regard to the proportions of 
the inferiour parts, as well as of the whole 
frame: theſe they raiſed above the reach of 


of ſome ideal nature. 

Thus Raphael formed his Galates, as we 
learn by his letter to Count Baltazar Caſtig- 
lione⸗ where he lays, bo Beauty bang! ſo 


4 1 are of opinion, that the ee "ae | 
viſian gladiator, now in the great ſallon of. the ca- 


itol, is this ſame whom Pliny mentions. 


Vide Bellori Deſcriz delle Imagini Bs 4a | 


Raffaele 4 Vrbino, &c. Roma. 1695 fol. 
ſeldom 


mortality, according to the en model 


TFPaimim and Seulpture of the Gros, 13 3 
ſeldom found among the fair, I nem 


of 4*certain end ne. 
According to thoſe. ideas, ele? Hah 


che pitch of material models, the Greeks 
formed their gods and heroes: the proſile of 
the brow and noſe of gods and goddeſſes: is 
almoſt a ftreight line. The ſame they gave 
on their coins to queens, &c. but without 
indulging their fancy too much. Perhaps 
this profile was as peculiar” to the antient 
Greeks, as flat noſes and little eyes to the 
Calmucks and Chineſe ; a ſuppoſition which 
receives ſome ſtrength. from the large eyes 
of all the heads on Greek coins and gems. 
From the ſame ideas the Romans form- 
ed their Empreſſes on their coins. Livia 
and Agrippina have the _ of Artemis 
and Cleopatra... 5 
Me obſerve, 3 jon a Greek 
artiſts in general, ſubmitted to the law pre- 
ſeribed by the Thebans: To do, under 

a penalty, their beſt in imitating Nature. 
8 or, where they could not poſtibly ps 
| | their 


— * — PP _ ä 


124 Aaken, on the Balkan of the ©. 


their eaſy profile, without endangering the 
_ reſemblance, they followed Nature, as dre 
ſee inſtanced in the beauteous head of Julia, 


the daughter of Titus, done by Euodus*. 


But to form a juſt reſemblance, and, 
at the ſame time, a handſomer one, being 
always the chief rule they obſerved, and 
which Poygnotus conſtantly. went by; they 


muſt; of neceſſity, be ſuppoſed to have had 
in view a more beauteous and more perfect 
Nature. And when we are told, that ſome 


artiſts imitated Praxiteles, who took his con- 


cubine ¶Vatina for the model of his Cnidian 


Venus; or that others formed the graces 
from Lais; it is to be underſtood that they 


did ſo, without neglecting theſe great laws 


of the art. Senſual beauty furniſhed the 
painter with all that nature could give; ideal 
beauty with the awful and ſublime; from 


that he took the n. from this the 
Divine. 


« Vide 3 Pierres = pl. XXXIIL. 


ns * an 6 1 1 


—— 
Let any one, ſagacious enough. to pierce 


into the depths of art, compare the Whole 
ſyſtem of the Greek figures with that of the 
moderns, by which, as they ſay, nature alone 
is imitated; good heaven! what a number 
of neglected beauties will he not diſcover; 


For inſtance, in moſt of the modern 


1 — if the ſkin happens to be any where 
preſſed, you ſee there ſeveral little ſmart 


wrinkles : when, on the contrary, the ſame 
parts, - preſſed in the ſame manner on Greek 


ſtatues, by their ſoft jeg form at 
laſt but one noble preſſure. Theſe m. 

| Feber facade Act rcibly 
ed, but ſoftly embracing the firm fleſh, which 1 
fills it up without any tumid expanſion, and 


harmoniouſly follows its direction. There 


the ſkin never, as on modern n _—_ 
in plaits diſtin& from the fleſh. 


Modern works are. likewiſe Aiſtivguiſhed 


from the antient by parts; a crowd of ſmall 
touches and dimples too ſenſibly drawn. In 
antient works you find theſe diſtributed with 


ſparing 8 


WET AFRO and ax:telative to. a dons 
3 more HY Nature; offered 


od only by 


— 2 —— fill Anna 'that\ the 
> bodies of the Greeks; as well as the works 
lair artiſts, were framed with more unity 
fie, à nobler harmony of parts, and 
| 2 an! of the whole, n our 
: lean tenſions and hollow wrinkles: | 
Probability, tis true, is all we can 
n but it deſerves ihe attention of out 
Artiſts and connoiſſeurs the rather, as the ve 
neration profeſſed for the antient monuments 
is commonly imputed to prejudiee, and not 
to their excellence; as if the numerous - 
ages, during ch der have mouldered, 
exalted praiſes, and — chem * for the 
Randards of imitation... 4 1129 
Such as would fain deny to de Creeks 
6 the advantages both of. a more pen N. 
FI eautie , boaſt of the fa- 
mous 


then in Nature. 7 : 


he had formerly thought pe 
5 ſtatue, and but for it, never would have 283 


| Souter and Painting of th Jreek 


8 


ernint; as their great champion. He 
was. of- opinion, beſides, that Nature was 
polfeſſed of every requiſite beauty; ;. the only 
Kill being to diſcover that. He boaſted 
of having got rid of. a prej * * concerning | 
the Medicean Venus, whoſe charms he. at 
firſt thought peculiar ones; but, after many 
careful reſearches, diſcovered them now wand 


8 


He was ravght on by the OP 
diſcover beauties. i in common Nature, which 


ed for them. Follows it not from, thence, chat 
the beauties of the Greek. ſtatues being diſ- 

covered with leſs difficulty than thoſe, of Na- 
ture, are of courſe more affecting ; not ſo 
diffuſed, but more. harmoniouſſy united: | 
and if this be true, the he pointing out of Na- 
ture as chiefly. imitable, IS, leading. us into, 
«moe tedious gag b road to the 
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knowledge of perfect beauty, than Etäng uß 
the ancients for that purpoſe : conlequefitly 
Benin, by adhering too ſtrictly to Nature; ; 
406] ag Anſt his own prificiples, us 0 well as as 


ratte the progreſs of his diſciples. 
The ithitation of beauty is either abe 

to a fin gle bett, and i 1s indiuiduul, or, 88 

thering obſervations from fingle ones, com- 


poſes of theſe 0 one hole, The former e at 


> 4 7*%, 


way to Dutch forms and ee; ; whereas 
a other leads to general eauty, and its 


ideal i images s, and is the way the Greeks took, 
But there i is Wan thĩs aneteher between wem 


and us: they enjoying tally occafions of 


ſeeing beauty, (ſuppoſe even not ſuperior or © 


to outs,) acquilted thoſe ideal riches with 
lefs toil than we, confined as we are to 4 
few and 'often fruitleſs oppbrtimaſties, ever 
can hope for-. It would be nb*exfy matter, 


1 fancy, for ohr nature, cd produce a Fame 
| equal in 2 * of Antinous; and 


ſurely 


limits of human and diva 


Paiphgs ldap -d g. 
—— 2460 in the Apollo 
af che Vatican, whigh.js a,compound. of the 
WARES fare PLN GAS Genius, ad Art. 

Ther inltstien diſcowering in the onp 
werben diffaſed through Nature, ſhews 
ing in $h8 aber the piteh to which the 
moſt perfect Nature can (clev 
when ſoaring above the ſenſes, wal quicken | 
che genius of che artiſt, and aten Bie 


draw — — being hu Be hain 
e beguty... 


Vaikding e gropwle.[ hip Sumo 


ſenſes directed by the Greek rule of beauty, 


the modern artiſt goes on che ſureſt way to 


the imitation of Nature. The ideas of * 
unity and perfection, which he acquired in 


meditating on entiquity, Wall help him to 


combine, and to ennoble the more ſuattered 


and-weaker boavties of gur Nature. Thus 


een erery beauty be diere m 


32 3 tote i 


ste held, 


— 
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Nan 


Ee on n \ ras Fam 
it; — My paring the beauties ef FL 


| with the ideal, forts files for him 


Then, and not cher beg partieularly 


| Pk painter, may be allowed * 


ſelf + to Nature; eſpecially'i in'caſes where hi 
art is beyorn 3 
dien wwit, in drapery; then; like Pouffn, 
proceed with more liberty ; for a 
« timid "llower will never get the ſtart of 
« his leaders, and he who. is at a-loſs'to 
« produce ſomething of his own, will be 


« 4 bad manager of the produtionls of an- 
other, as Michael geh ins Mind; 


nee dem 3 th 1 


Labs Arte ni 5 
E- 5 * buto, Hur pracordia Ti Tan, 


of 
= 


have here a plain way to become originals, 
Thus the account d Piles gives, ought 
to be underſtood, that Raphael, a ſhort time 
before he was carried off by death, intended 
to forſake the marbles, in ordert to addict 
himſelf wholly to Nature. True antient 
i | _ taſte 


id. hy. G. 8 2 G 
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alle would moſt certainly haye guided him 
through every maze. of common N ature's 
and whatever obſervations, whatever new. 
ideas he might have reaped from that, they 
would all, by a kind of chymical tranſmuta- 
tion, have been chan! Foun to his own eſſence 
and __ , 

He, perhaps, might Ne F more 


variety; 3 enlarged his draperies; 3 improved 


his colours, his light and-ſhadow : but none 


of theſe improvements would have raiſed 


his pictures to that high eſteem they deſerve, 


for that noble Contour, and. that ſublimity : 
of thoughts, which: he acquired, from the 


ancients. * 

Nothing would | more decifively prove the 
advantages to be got by imitating the an- 
cients, preferabl, y. to Nature, than an eſſay 
made with two youths of equal talents, by 


devoting the one to antiquity, the other to 


N ature: this would draw Na ature as he 
finds her ; if Italian, perhaps he might paint 
like Caravaggio if F lemiſh, and lucky, 

GY. | like 


24 Abus a he Neuf . 


Iike ue. r if Frendh, like Se, 
the other r e 


* pain like ry can 
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Bur even ſuppoſing that the imitafion 
of Nature could ſupply all the artiſt 
wants, ſhe never could beſtow the precifion 
of Contour, that chaten diftinction of 
the ancients, 
he nobleſt Contour unites er eireum- 
 ſeribes every part of the moſt perfect Natute, 
andd tlie Neal beauties in the figures of the 
Greeks; or rather, contains them both. 
Euphranor, fatnous after the epoch of Zrigeis, 
is faid to have fiſt ennobled it. 
Many of the thoderns have attempted to 
imitate this Contour, but very few with ſuc- 
on. The beat Rubens 1 is far from havin 8 
clfly In the prima ohen he finiſhed 
e dete 
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before he went to Italy, nl od aner 


tiques. | 


The line. by which Nature divides com- 


| | pleteneſs from ſuperfluity i 18 but a ſmall one, 
and, inſenſiple as it often is, has been croſſod 


even by the beſt moderns; while theſe, in 
ſhunning a meagre Contour, became. cor- 
pulent, thoſe, in ſhunning that, grew leap. 

Among them all, only Michael Angels, 
perhaps, may be ſaid to have attaiped the 
antique ; but only i in ſtrong i muſcular figures, 
heroic frames; not in thoſe of tender youth; 
nor in female bodies, which, under his bold 
hand, grew Amazons. 

The Greek artiſt, on the contrary, | ad- 


juſted his Contour, in every figure, to the 
. breadth of a ſingle hair, even in the niceſt 


and moſt tireſome performances, as gems. 
Conſider the Diomedes and Perſeus of * 


corides*, Hercules and Iole by 7 eucer ', and 
admire the inimitable Greeks, x; 


k Yjde Stoſch Pierres Gray. 6. XXX XXX. 
* # Vide Muſ. Flor. T T Il. t. ens 


Ca - 1 


24 Reflexions on the Enitarion 7 the © 
' Parrhafius, they fay, was maſter ooh the 
correcteſt Contour, | 
This Contour reigns i in Greek panes, 
even when covered with drapery, as the 
chief aim of the artiſt; the beautiful frame 
pierces the marble like a | tranſ ron. Ce 
cloth. 

The high-ſtiled Ah ppina, and the three 
veſtals in the royal cabinet at Dreſden, de- 
ſerve to be mentioned as eminent proofs of 
this. This Agrippina ſeems not the mother 
of Nero, but an elder one, the ſpouſe of 
Germanicus: She much reſembles another 
pretended Agrippina, in the parlour of the 
library of St. Marc, at Venice *. Ours is a 
ſitting figure, above the ſize of Nature, her 
head inclined on her right hand; her fine 
face ſpeaks a ſoul © pining in thought,” ab- 
ſorbed i in penſiye forrow, and ſenſeleſs to 
every outward impreſſion, The artiſt, I 
ſuppoſe, intended to draw his heroine i in the 


r Vide Zanetti statue nell Antiſala della Vidraria 
of S, 1 Vene. * fol. | 


mourn- 


her baniſhment to Pandulata, i 


The three veſtals deſerve our eſteem men | 


a double title : as being the firſt important 
diſcoveries of Herculaneum, and models of 
the ſublimeſt drapety. All three, but par- 


ticularly one above the natural ſize, would, 
with regard to that, be worthy companions 


of the Farneſian Flora, and all the other 
boaſts of antiquity. The two others ſeem, 


by their reſemblance to each other, produc- 


tions of the [ſame hand, only diſtinguiſhed 
by their heads, which ate not of equal good- 
neſs. On the beſt the curled hairs, running 
in furrows from the forchead, are tied on 


the neck: on the other the hair being ſmooth 


on the ſcal p, and curled on the front, is 
gathered behind, and tied with a ribband: 


| this head ſeems of a | modern hand, but 8 


T There is no veil on theſs Beads; ; but that | 


makes not againſt their being veſtals : for 
the prieſteſſes of Veſta (I ſpeak on proof) 


were 


were, not Si dr rat * 2s 1 


| drapery ſeems to betray, the veil; which 
was of one piece with the garments, being 
throw backwards, * a . 


on the neck. 
. Tis to theſe three iniwitable pieces was 
the world owes the firſt hints of the enſuing 
diſcovery of the ſubterranean wrodures of 
Herculancum. 
Their diſcovery 8 ben che 


a tame ruins that overwhelmed the tawn had 
nearly extinguiſhed the unhappy, rememe 
brance of it: when the tremendous fate that 
ſpoke 3 its doom was only known by the ac- 
count which. My: gives. of his mocle' 


death. 
; Thele 2 pa i & the Oak. 

art were tranſplanted, and worſhipped in Ger- 

many, long before Naples could boaſt of one 


| ſingle Herculanean monument. 


They were diſcovered in the year, 1766 at 
Partici near Naples, in a cuinous vault, on 


ae, of * the foundations. of 2 
villa, 


10 2 


wo «co 
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nf he Nine Een uml knn 
diately, with other new diſcovered marble 
and metal ſtatues, came into the poſſeſſion | 
of Prince Eugene, and were tranſported to 
| Vienna. Pb 

| Eugene, who well knew their value, po- 
vided a Sala Terrena to be built expreſsly fur 
them, and a few others: and fo highly were 
they eſteemed, that even on the firſt rumout 
of their ſale, the academy and the artiſts 
were in an uproar, and every body, when 
they were tranſported to Dreſden, bllowed 
them with heavy eyes. 

The famous Marieli, to whom | 


* mi his _ Phidias gore 2b 
Ska them f in clay before their l. | 
and following them ſome years after, filled | 
Dreſden with everlaſting monuments of his | 
art: but even there he ſtudied the drapery 
of his prieftetics, (drapery his chief ſkit!) 
en he laid down his chiſſel, and thus gare 

A = 


1 £©% 
* 
t 
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6; III. Daar zar. San 


Bro. Drapery is to be underſtood all that che 
art teaches of covering the nudities, and 


folding the garments; ; and this is the third 


prerogative of the ancients. 
The Drapery « of the veſtals, aboye, i i ; grand 
and elegant. The ſmaller foldings ſpring gra- 


5 dually from the larger ones, and i in them are 


loſt again, with a noble freedom, and gen- 


tle harmony of the whole, without hiding 


the correct Contour. How few of the n mo- 


derns would ſtand the teſt here! 


Juſtice, however, ſhall not be refuled to 


eme great modern artiſts, who, without im- 


8 nature or truth, have. left, in certain 


5 caſes, the road which the ancients generally 


purſued. The Greek Drapery, in order 
fo help the Contour, Was, for the moſt part, 
taken from thin and wet garments, which of 


l 


3 | courſe 


3 claſped ahe hed and diſcovered the 
| ſhape. The be of the Greek ladies was ex- 
_— thin; thence its epithet of Peplon. 
_ =" Nevettedethe reliefs ithe pictures Ad 
be., ö in- 


nde * 2 WT * moll. _ 


ns, ad air; Alien 
| folk into the flowing folds of; ther an- 
en the — ah 


| deat ty cv mai of © Ie 
garmente of the new. Venet! — > 
paſſing the bounds, ene and propriety, 

cam tiff as braſs. Wrewon SK 17 zig 


My I 814 


”y Amo eng the” buſts a for "that * | 
Din — reckon the 'deduteous Catacallz | 
n edkinet at Nreſdem -. omen 
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of the Greek: works: is a ndble Gmpli- 
city and {late grandeur ip Gaſtuer and A 
preſſion, As the bottom of the a lies 


peaceful: bendach a foaming: ſurfuce ia great 


Gul — (beneath _ eee 
4316 *r e 40 fir 
n, the bes ee Laccoon this fot 
0 the Face, -4 | dt che moſt viol mt 
ſufferzags. Pangs piercing iovery muſcle, 
ery libouring nerve; pangs whlh we al. 
moſt feel ourſelves, hile we conſfiler. not 
the (Face, ner the moſt enptelkve pen 
only the belly contraQed by | exctugiating 
pains: theſe however, I-ſay, exert not dem- 


ſelyes with violence, either, in the face or 


* | heaven, like [the 
Laocoon of Virgil; his month is rather 


n to diſcharge an anxious overloaded 
groan, 


— 0 wAd wo 2 e a: 


* 
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| would have loft one half of their E 


groan, e an; the e arti 


And the ſupporting mind erert themiclves 


with * n 1 all ahr 
frame. F. eee he Ny 

© Lihocooh Gifts, but Kale Iles this Phi- 
Mad of S pvc: we weeping feel d 
pains, bor Lr & W n en 


yond as cs de nee e 1 W. . | 


His dwn mind the artiſt was to ſearch fer 
the ſtrength: of ſpirit with which he matti 


his marble. Greece enjoyed-artifts and f 
Joſbphers 4n the fame peribtis; and the 
wiſdom of more tlran one Metrodorus Ut 
reed art, and iniſpired/its figures with more 
than common ſouls. as A 


Had Laccovn' been "covered with a garb 


becoming an antient ſacrificer, his ſufferinge 


fin. Bernini pretended to perctive the firſt 


effects of the operating venom in the mum : 


neſs of one of the thighs. pep 
Every 


ay but, dee malen un gain was 
called "IR arenthyrſos. ee d rt 


dhe ſoul; Which, in every excel 
ſeems to ruſu from ber 


tion is implicity: and calmneſ, In Lagcoon 
ſufferings along had been Parenthyrſos; the 
artiſt therefore; in order to. regoncile the ſig⸗ 
nificative and ennobling qualities of his ſoul, 
put him into a poſture, allowing for the ſuf⸗ 
ferings that were neceſſary, the next to a 
ſtate of tranquillity: IF tranquillity however 
that is characteriſtical: the ſoul will be her- 
{lf—this individual—not. the ſoul of man- 


"oF Kind:; ſedate, but active; cam, but not in- 


. 0 A 


different or drow . 


What 
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What, 2 vontmſt l. boy diametrically op- 
pate t this is, the taſte. of our modern ar- 
tits, eſpecially the young. ones! on nothing 
do they, beſtow their .approbation, but con- 
torſions and ſtrange poſtures, inſpired with 
boldneſs; this they pretend is done with ſpirit, 


with Franchizza. Contraſt is the darling of 


their ideas'; in it they fancy evety perfection. 


| They- - fill their performances with comet 
ke excentrie ſouls, deſpiſing "I, Five 


bus an Ajax or a Capaneus. yo 


Arts have their infancy. as well a as men 


they begin, as well as the artiſt, with froth 
and. bombaſt ;. in ſuch buſkins the muſe of 


Aſchilus talks, and part of the diction i in 
his Agamemnon i is more loaded with hyper- 
boles than all Heraclitus's nonſenſe. Per- 
haps the primitive Greek painters drew in 
the ſame manner that their firſt good. trage⸗ 


dian thought in. 


In all human 3 flutter and nah- 
neſs precede, ſedateneſs and ſolidity follow: 


but dia » cul, can diſcover, and the judi- | 
D | cious | 


t i 1 1 
; „ * Ss we 
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34 Reflexions on the Tnitation of the 
cious will admire theſe only: they 
characteriſtics of great maſters ;' violent pa. 
fions ron away with their YT gia ti: 


Tha ſages in the'art know tile difficulties 
hid 3 252 Ner- air ir of E Gr es: Las el vi 
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Pi 


not able to attain \ the purity 775 ancient taſte. 
Every thing is animated in his Works; they 
demand, and at the ſame time diſſipate, your 
attention, like a I ftriving 8 to _ 
| all at once. tt ; 
This noble cmplicity and ſedate Bekker 
is alſo the true characteriſtical mark of the 
beſt and matureſt Greck writings,” of the 
epoch and ſchool of Socrates. Poſſeſſed of 
theſe qualities Raphael became eminently y 
great, and he owed them to the ancients. 3 
That great font of his, lodged in a 
5 beautoous body, was requiſite for the firſt 
8 — 


— — 35 
diſcovery of the trug character of the ancients; 
he firſt felt all cheir beauties, and (what he 
was peculiariy happy in I) at an age when 
vulgar, unfecling;/ and half moulded fouls 
overlook er higher beauty. er bnd 

Ve that a pproach' his works, 2 your 
eyes to be ſenſible of thoſe. beauties, refine 
your taſte by the true antique; and then 
that ſolemn tranquillity of the chief 'figures 
in his Arila, deemed inſipid by the vulgar, 
will appear to you equally ſignificant and 
ſublime. The Roman biſhop, in order tb 


divert the Hun from his deſign'of aſſailing 
Rome, appears not with the air of a Rhetor, 


but as venerable man; whoſe very preſence 
ſoftens N ee like: him ares 
a e 


Tan um 5 . grown ac mort 4, forte virum. 

n | 
Cm filnt, aire 7 — 22 8 
. J. | 


barbarian: the two A poſtles "deſcend... not | 
facred may be compared with — 
* whoſe very nod ſhakes Olympus. 
Axardi, in his celebrated eee 
6 — done in bas- relief on an 
altar in St. Feter s church at Rome, was 
either too negligent, or too weak, to give 
this active tranquillity; of his great prede- 
ceſſor to the figures of his Apoſtles... There 
they appear like meſſengers of the Lord of 
Habs? nes like human y warriors has 
; fow. of. Genn We e c „ 
ha ever been able to underſtand, and fin- 
cerely to admire, the grandeur of expreſſion 
in the St. Michael of Guido, in the church 
of the Capuchins at Rome l they prefer 
commonly the Archangel of Concha, whoſe 


face HP indignation : and revenge; 
whereas 


* Vide Wright s Traveh. 


- The victorious St. Michael of | Guido, treads on 
the 


| bees Beste Age after a over- 
throwh the fiend of God: and man, hovers 
Thus, to heighten the hero of The Cam- 
puign, victorious Marlborough, the Britiſh 
poet paints the avenging Angel hovering 
over Britannia with the like ſerenity 4 
awful calmneſs.. 1 ef rr ii 30 1 
The myal 1 at + Dyabhalt 'contains 
now, among its treaſures, one of Raphael's 
beſt pictures, witneſs Vaſari, &. A Ma- 
domnna--with the Infant; St. Sixtus and St. 
Barbera kneeling, one gnreach Sde, af two 
Angels in the fore - part. 1 90 wt 
It was the chieb pltat-giecs!i in 4 05 oi 
of St. Sixtus at Piacenza, which was ctoud- 
ed by connoiſſeurs, who. came to ſee this 
Raphael, in the ſame manner as Theſpis 
was in the days of old, bot cha ſake of as 
n, Cupid of Fuat. 


—_ 


"the hace of Th W wich all the . of a 2 
u e e W Inquiry, &c. 


5 3 Be- 


Behold the Madonna | her face brightens 
with innocence; a ferm above the female 
ſie, and the calmneſs of her mien, make 

her appear as already heatified: ſhe has that 

ſilent | awfulneſs which the ancients ſpread 
over their deities. - Pans _ : 

is her Contour l r * 
n cid in be ds bh above 

vulgar children, by a face darting the beams 
of divinity through —_ —_ — of 
| harmleſs childhood. = 

St. Barbara Wet ih ador 1 7 — 

neſs, at her fide : but being far bencathf the 
majeſty of the chief figure, the great artiſt 
compenſated her n graces with pray 
- 1 charms. 228 1 % 2 f 
The Saint en "OY dit 

with age. His features ſeem to e 

neſs of his ſacred youth, oo ot 

The veneration which N Barbara Ache 

for the Madonna, expreſſed in the moſt 

ſenſible and pathetic, manner, by ber fine 5 
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hands claſped on her, breaſt, helps to ſup- 
port 


port the motion e one of St. Sinvus's hatcs, 
by which he utters bis extaſy, better he- 
coming (as the artiſt judiciouſly thought, 
and choſe for eric meg W ſtre rerigth, 
than female modeſty. --! £13 CEL 1 2641 oh 
Time, tis true, has withered ton primitive 
ſplendour of this picture, and partly blown 
off its lively colours; but ſtill the ſoul, with 
which the ane aide his WOW? 9 751 
Let nale uh 0 this d te eſt | 
of \ Raphael's works, in hopes of finding 
ad the trifling Dutch and Flemiſh” 
„the laboured nicety of Netſcber,” or 
— fleſh ivorified: by Van dr War 
even the | licked manner of | ſome of 
phael's living countrymen; let thoſe; I 5 
be 1 . ane was n not a anner maſter 
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2 : AFTER theſs- remarks on che Nature, 


eity and grandeur of Expreſſion in the per- 


of working. tis 2062, Fþ 
Their models. were e wks of 


wax 3 inſtead. of which; the modatns uſed 
clay, or ſuch like unctupus ſtuff, as ſeeming 
fitter for expreſſing W thas: the more 
gluey and tenacious Wax. 
A method however not new, * IL more 
frequent -in our times: for we know even 
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4 the name of that ancient who firſt attempted. 
#1 modelling in wet clay; twas Dibutades of 
þ Sicyon; and Arceſilaus, the friend of Lu- 
i cullus, grew more famous by his models of 
6 : clay than his other performances. He made 


for Lucullus a figure of clay repreſenting 
Happineſs, and received 60,000 ſeſterces: 
. 1 5 


3 , i PR 
f „Dns 1 * 10 228 19 1 Luk FOE! $4 ei +" 
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the Contour, the Drapery, the ſimpli- 


ſormances of the Greek: artiſts, we ſhall 
proceed. to ſome. ww into n ene 


and 


at Sad. N Path. „ W K — 5 


- 
bare, ASA 


_wholeio3t £ to notehs 


and OM a "Roman Knight, paid Hina 
| a talent” for the model only of a large diſh; 


ere. nn ee pee 
in gold. 1 A ner 1011 n 6 en 
Of al W pan be allowed 


* 


o be the gueß det ſhaping figuies/evuld it 


- its mdiſtneſs; but loſing that by 

time or fire, its ſolider parts, — a 
grees; Jeſſen the bulk of the maſv j und that 
which is formed; 180 different diameters} 
grows ſooner dry in ſomo parts than in others, 


_ and tlie dry ones being firunk to ar maller 


ſize, there will b Pp 


. va wide 


free :" loſes nothing of its bulk; and there 


are alſo means to give A the ſmoothnefß 


of "fleth, which is refuſed te modelling; ; 


viz: yo make your odel of clay, mould 
it with plaſter,” and caſt the wax der it. 


* 


But for transferring their models to ths 


marble; the Greeks "ROE — 
| 1 


* aka am are nom loſt: _ 


for you diſcover, every where in their works, 


the tratcs'of a confident hand; and even in 


- thoſe'of inferior rank, it would be no eaſy 


matter to prove a wrong cut. Sure hands 
fo ſteady, ſo ſecure; muſt of neceſſity have 


been guided by rules more determinate. and 


lefs arbitrary than WE:Can; : boaſt: of. 1 51: 


The uſual method of our ſculptors 15 


quarter the Well prepared model wich- ho- 
rizontals; and perpendicular, and, a8 is 


common in copying a picture, to draia e- 


lative number of ſquares on the mathle.· 


Thus, regular gradations of a ſealel be- 


ing ſuppoſed, every ſmall. ſquare of the mo- 
| 1 correſponding one on the marble. 


Al 


But the contents of — relative. maſſes. not 
being determinable by a meaſured ſurface, | 


the artiſt, though he gives to his, ſtone the 
reſemblance of the model, yet, aß he only 

depends on the precarious aid of his, eye, 
be all. never ceaſe wavering, as to his doing 
right or Wrong, Ww too flat or too deep. 
N 


ZS A 2 


— 
_ 


— 


3.69 I {&@ < 


inward parts, and the centre of his model, 
in ee and unchan e er 08 


Al ir leftone h Bot ole 
. 548 2 


Painting and Sculpture 1 the Greaks. 43 
Nor can he find -lines, to determine, pre- 
ciſely the outlines, or the Contour of che 


Contours: upon hin th 50 


I all- this add, that, if his yl hap» 
pens to, be too voluminous for one ſingle 
hand: he muſt truſt to thoſe of his journey 


men and diſciples, who, too often, are nei: 


ther ſkilful. nor cautious enough to follow 
their naaſter's deſign 3 and.if once the ſmalleſt 
trifle Is; 728 wrong, for it is impoſſiple to 

thod the, limits of the cuts, | 


It is to- 3 ery in pi that 
every. ſculptor, who carries on his-chiſſelings 
their Whole length, on firſt faſhioning his 


marble, and does not prepare them by gra- 
dual cuts for the laſt final ſtrokes : it is to | 


be remarked, I fay, that he derer eig _ 
his work free Tom 2 > 


2 5 7 3 17 * ' 
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* another tnethod, and that which 
| - 


vou fix 2 well- beste ſquare, di- 


” m— 
— 


— 


4 2 F er 
* 4 4 N 


moment, the lines on his block; and though 


he rftore them, cannot pany be ſute of 
avoiding miſtakes- hag: miutoldaens 09 


ben account of d ſunavoidable uncer- 
- the artiſts formd themſelves obliged 


* 
* 2. 


academy at Rome firſt made uſe 


or copying antiques, was applied by 


eee modelled performances, acts 


viding | into equally diſtant eg 


Flummets: by theſe the outlines" of the 


— ate more diſtinctty m "than they 
poſſibly be by means of the fotmer 


nod: they morevver-afford the' artiſt ati 
TAL meaſure of the more prominent or 
lower parts, by the degrees in which theſe 


bens are near thetn; and in ſhort, alen him 


2 1 4 2144 
to go on "_ mote confidence. * 


0 But 
. * * 1 


| her chief defect in that method is 
this: the artiſt cannot help cutting off, every 


„ 
* 


3 
- — of 1 
93. ö 
4 * 
* T 5 
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by LAM 
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®. 

* 


— 
— 


— — * 
But tha undulations. of a curve being not 
eee by A ſingle perpendicular, the 
Contours of he figure are but. indiffzeently 
indicated to the artiſt , and among their 
many declinations: from a Hirvightcfurins, 
his tenour is every moment loſt, Of A 1% 
The difficulty of diſcovering tandem 


portions of the | figures, may alſo. he eaſily 


imagined : they ſeek them by horigontals 
placed acroſs, the plummets. But the reys 
reflected from the figure through t the fquares, . 
will firike the eye in, enlarged. angles, and 
conſequently appear bigger, in proportion as. 
2 are high or low to the point of \ view. . 

Nevertheleſs, as the ancient monuments 


muff Eb moſt cautiouſly dealt with, plum 


mets are ſtill of uſe in copying them, as no 
ſurer or eaſier method has been diſcovered : 


but for performances to be done from mo- 


ale be are unfit for want of preciſion. 
' - Michael Angelo went alone a way un 


binn“ babe . and. (Grunge to tell!) 


% © * 
WY * * untrod 
+ * 
8 ry # * * . . * 6 
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6 -* Refletios un be Initation u 
A fince the time of that en wy 
ir ſculpture. ; | Ig WALL #4 

This Phidias 2 und: d 
the Greeks; hath, in all probability, hit the 
very mark of his great maſters. We know 
at leaſt no method ſo eminently proper for 

expreſſing on the block ways” even we mi- 
nuteſt. beauty of the model. G4, 

Vaſari * ſeems to give but a . Qefe@tive 
a of this method, : viz.” - Michael 


0 


OS Vaſar vite 1 Pittort, Seult. et Hog, | _ I 568. 
Part III. p. 776;-——*< Quattro prigioni bozzati, 


che poſſano inſegnare à cavare de Marmi le figure 
E con un modo ſicuro da non iſtorpiare i ſaſſi, che 
il modo & queſto, che 5 e fi pigliaſſi una figura di 
&©.cera ð d' altra materia dura, e fi meteſſi à giacere 
in una conca d' acqua, la quale acqua eſſendo per 
&« la ſua natura nella ſia. ſommità piana et pari, al- 
e zando la detta figura à poco del pari, coſi ven- 
gono 4 ſcoprirſi prima le parti piu relevate e à 
t naſconderſi i fondi, cioè le parti piu baſſe della 
ce figura, tanto che nel fine ella coſi viene ſcoperta 
cc tutta.. | Nel medeſimo modo fi debbono cavare con 
<< lo ſcarpello le figure de Marmi, prima ſcoprendo 
ce le parti piu rilevate, e di mano in mano le piu baſſe, 
44 il quale modo ſi vede offervato da Michael Angelo 

< ne ſopra detti prigioni, i quali ſua Eccellenza 
* yuole, che ſervino per eſempio de ſuoi Academici,” 


Angelo 


Which hel placed His model of Wax, er ſome 


appeared; Thus ſays Vaſari, he cut his 


in the management of his friend, or by the 


imagine it ſomewhat 1 . he | 


to-raiſe:the figure from below would-prove 
too ttoubleſame, and preſuppoſes much more 
than this — mind to inform us 
ef. 090 l Sr 3; 1751110 | 


amined his invention, its conveniencies and 


Mixelb took a veſſel filled with water, in 


raiſed it to the ſurface of the Water. In this 
the lower covered, till the whele at length 


18: from mee 
nent parts to the lower ones. r e ' 
Vuſari, it ſeems; either Anschein 


negligence; of his account gives us room to 


relates. 1% ext x gude ; 
The form of che veſſel 10 not b ks 


* 


Michael Angel no Fey FE mow gn ex· 


inconyeniencies, and in all. dee . 
Geped the SF" method. 1 1 
2 He 


- 1 


48 Neſerians en the milatiam of the.” 
He toolæ A veſſel proportioned to his mo- 
del; for. inſtance, ag * — be 
crrec a e. 
wards, wich regular gredations, om tha mar- 
ble. The inſide of the veſſel he marked 


dimenſions, end sha E oF 


wache bottum with degrees, Then he laid. 
ory if of wax, faſtened his model in it; he 


"ag perhaps, a bar over the veſſel ſuitable 


to its dimenſions, according to whaſe.num- 
ber he dre: firſt, lines F and 
immediately after, the figure; he poured wa · 


ter on the model till it reached its — 


points, and after having fixed upon a pro- 
minent part, he drew off as much water as 


| bindred him from ſaeing it, and then went 
to work with his chiſſl/ the degrees ſnew- 
ing him how to go on; if, at the ſame time, 


ſome other part of the model UN it 
was copied toe, as far as Sen. 
Water was again catried off, in order to 
let the lower parts appear; by the degrees 
be ſaw to what Put: it was reduced, and 


— OE IHE 


> . 


% by 


E 


0 


— 
oY w 
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by its At eee E 


to the diminution of the water the line ſunk 


d E: 
ſurfaces of the lower parts; nor: could he go 
wrong; having the mma of degrees 


to guide him, upon his marblee.. 


The water not only pointed nien the 


heights or depths, | but alſo the Contour of 
his model; and the ſpace left ff. 


BR on th 3 


indes to the ſurface of the water, whoſe | 


largeneſs was determined by the degrees of 
the two other ſides, was the exact meaſure 


of what "_ _—_ "e's cut | down es the ; 
block. | 79077 1185 

His work had now got __ e firſt cons; and 
a correct one: the levelneſs of the water 
had drawn a line, of which every promi- 
nence of the maſs was a point; according 


in a horizontal direction, and was followed by 
the artiſt till he diſcovered the declinations 
of the prominences, and their mingling with 


degree, as it appeared, he finiſhed the Con- 
tour, and took his model out of the water. 
E His 


and then numbering the degrees to the line 
deſcribed by the water, he deſcried the ex- 
Alena protuberant —— 
aof the diſtance, from its verge to the hi 
tom; and then comparing all he had done 
with his marble, and finding the ſame num- = 
ber of degrees, he was geometrically ſure of 
Repeating his taſk, he attempted to ex- 
preſs the motion and re- action of nerves and 
muſcles, the ſoft undulations of the ſmaller 
parts, and every imitable beauty of his mo- 
del. The water inſinuating itſelf, even into 
the moſt inacoeſſible parts, traced: their Con- 
tour with the. correcteſt en and pre- 
einn 
This method ad of every _poſtble | 
poſture. In profile eſpecially, it diſcovers 
every inadvertency ; ſhews the Contour of 


* 


incthe os ale rofantiquity; | 


Peingigg and Scubne af he Gros. 53 | 
the prominent ian Eher arte. and = 
whole djameter. -rf 114 D 

All this, and den che or cel re- 
4 a: model formed by: ſkilful hands, 


This eee, be. . el. 4 


PR ge Care. „ 
2 the artiſt of our days, bowever en- 


L J. 


7 — 5 det and, en though he pe. 
_ceiye pregilion and, truth, in this method, js 
forced to exert. his Abjlities for getting bread | 


rather than honour : he of courſe reſts in 


his uſyal ſphere, and continues to truſt in an 
che directed by years and practice. _ - 
Nox ſhis eye, by the obſervatians of which 


he! is chiefly ruled, being at laſt, though by 


. a.great deal of uncertain practice, — 5 
r A how refined, e 
Fi E. 2. gi 


eee with — Werde 

And were young artiſts, Auer Hir b. 1 
ginning to ſhape the clay or form the Wax, | 
fo happy as to be inſtructed in this ſure'me- 
thod of Michael Angelo,*which was the fruit 
of long reſearches, they might with reaſoi 
3 to come eas n near de Greeks' as he did. 


> 47 » 
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VI. PAINTING.” 7 


0 R E. EK Painting perhaps would ſhare 
all the praiſes beſtowed on their Sculp- 
ture, had time and the barbarity of man- 
kind allowed | us te be decifive on that 
F point. r A. 2514; Ate 2.26 

1] rw Greek Paititers are allowed. is 
Contour and Expreſſion.” Perſpectibe, Com- FA 
poſition, and Colouring, : are denied them; a 
judgment founded on ſome bas-reliefs, and 
the new-diſcovered ancient (for we dare not 


; 
tay Greek) pictures, at and near Rome, in 1 
the ſubterranean vaults of the palaces of 1 


Macen as, 


r oO. 2 and 


tire, ſame being only in Moſaic... 


Painting and Sas 


Mzcenas, Titus, Trajan, ak the A Antobinj 
of: which hut about ;thirty are preſeryad. en- 


£7 
763008 145 * 


Turnbull, to his treatiſe on ancient paint- 


ing, has. ſubjoined a collection of the moſt 


known ancient pictures, drawn by Camill 
Paderni, and engraved by Mynde ; and theſe 
alone give ſome. value to the magnificent 
and abtiſed paper of his work. TWO of 
them are copied from b inthe cabinet 
of the late Dr. Mead. a ap | 
That Pouſſin much ſtudied thi Pond 


: Abende, Nuptials; that drawings are 


found done by Aunibal Carracci, from the 


pr eſum ei Marcius Gortolanus 3 and that there 


heads of Guide, and thoſe on the Maſaic re- 


preſentin g Jupiter carrying off OY are 
remarks long fince made. 

Indeed, if ancient Nut were. to. be 
judged by theſe, and ſuch like remains. of 
Freſeo pictures, Contour and Expreſſion might 


be uns from it in the ſame manner. 


E 3 i Far 


„1 Mel oi Imitation nh { 


For tire pictütes wich figurés as big a Re, 
plied of witkt tlie Walls of the 1 ww 1 
nean theatre, afford but 4 very Por idea of 
the Coftour arid ene of the anelent 
painters. Thefens, "the Conqueror "of che 
Minotaur, wee by the Atheniaf 
youths; Flora with Hercules and a Fauius; 
the ptetended judgment of the Decemvir 
Appius Claudius, are on the teſtimony of an 
artiſt who'ſaw them, of a Contour as mean 
as faulty; and the heads want not only Ex- 
prefiion; but thoſe: in . Claudius even 
Character. e | 
But even this is ati Vanden Abende of the | 
meannely of the artiſts: for the ſcience of 
beautiful Proportions, of Contour, and Ex- 
preſſion, could not be tlie excluſive pe 
of Greek ſeulptors alone 
However, though 1 am for doivg. juſtice 
to the aticients; I have no intention to leſſen 
the merit of the moderns. | 
In Perſpective there is no — be- 


twern them” and ths ancients, whom nb 
learned 


| Painting and Sculpture of the Grecks. 33 
earned defence can intitle to any ſuperiority 


and Qrdonnance ſeem to have been but im- 
perfectly known by the ancients : the re- 


liefs of the times when the Greek arts were 


flouriſhing at Rome, are inſtances of this. 


Ihe accounts of the ancient writers, and the 
remains of Painting are likewiſe, in point of 


CO ns cs in OY 0 155 mo- 
Ae c 
„ are be 2 abjes of Paint- 


ing which, in modern times, have attained 


greater perfection: IF ſuch are landſcapes} and 
cattle pieces. The ancients ſeem not to 
have been acquainted with the handſomer 
varieties of different animals in different 
climes, if we may conelude from che horſe 
of M. Aurelius; the two horſes in Monte 
Cavallo; the pretended Lyfippean horſes 
above the portal of St. Mark's church at 


eee bull, and other _ 


mals of that ee 
x E W 0 __ | - 6.4% ; I ob- 


56 Negfians en the" Initarimm erle- 
J obſetve, by the bye, that the. ancients 


were careſeſd of wing to their Horſes the' 


diamietrical motion of their legs; as we ſee 


in qhe horſes at; Venice, and the Ancient 


coins: and in chat They have been followed, 
nay even A ons n mo- 
dern ns. 8 ' 2 

Tis chiefly to init that our land- 


05 and eſpecially thoſe: of the Dutch, 
owe their beauties: by that their colours ac- 


quired more ſtrength and livelineſs; and even 
nature herſelf ſeems to have given them a 
thicker, moiſter atmoſphere, a8 an advantage 
to this branch of the att. 
"Theſe, and ſome other advantages over 
the ancients, deſerve to be ſet forth with 
more d erer than we kare _ 
bal. n A. 1 


VII. AlLzcenv., ch, 


Tasas is one other important ſtep 


left towards the atchievement of the 
art; but the. artiſt, who, boldly forſaking 


the 


SY wa 


"EP VV VYW i! Us 


Painting 0d a 


| The feof marys 6nd wins, fables 


Fo 


—＋— 8 varied abnetiibeytod-tha 
| limits of poſſibility, every enable " 
grows ſick at them. 


8 


The judicious artiſt falls Aeg over. a 
Daphne and Apollo, a Proſetpine carried 
off _ ee an Europa, &. be wiſhes: for 
£ MNs to umfi 9 
actes. image, wo paint Ke 
. er pitch, to —— 


ſtrove to raiſe themſelves, as their writings 
evince.- Parrhaſius, like Ariſtides, a: painter 


racter even of a whole people: he, painted 


the Athenians as mild as cruel, as fickle as 
ſteady, as brave as timid. Such a repre- 


inn owes its poſſibility only to the al- 
agi "| * 


Hare of the Segks. gy 

the common path, dares to attempt its finds 
himſelf at once on the brink of Karan 
and fr back diſmayed. $19 $77 


* . F 
9 * _ 
mY 5 90 al 4 


de ee eee ages e r. | 


_  neral ideas. 
But here * adi is oſt-in n 
Topgues the moſt ſavage, which are entirely 
ils of dining . — no 


9 e 4 — fay, 


are not more deſtitute. of general ſigns, 
than painting in our days. The painter 


who thinks beyond his palette longs for- 


might be enabled to inveſt abſtracted. ideas 


with ſenſible and meaning images. Nothing 


ſatisfy a rational being; the eſſays hitherto 
this great deſign. The artiſt himſelf knows 
beſt in what degree he is ſatisfied with 
Ripa's Iconology,' and the emblems 5 an- 
cient nations, hy Van Hooghhe. 
HFence the greateſt artiſts have choſen but 


aw objects. Auuibal Caracci, inſtead. of 
eee in general ſymbols and ſenſible 


im mages 


6 81 Þ in 


„ „ 2. 0 
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— of the Giedhe. 5g 
images the hiſtory of the Facnefwair family;; 
25 an'allegorical;port,, walfed-all hir ſkilk in 
fables known to the whole world. 


60 viſit the galleries of monarchs, and 
65 publick repoſitories of art, and ſet umat 
eee eee 


formances, and that of fables, Glats,; or 
madonnas. ** „reh 5 FP: ; 27 Fic 5117 {3 


Among great axtifs, 5 ubens. is the and 
ene who firſt, like a ſublime poet, 
dared to attempt this untrodden path. His 
moſt voluminous compaſition, - the-gallery-of 
Luxembourg, has been communieated to 
the eee 


* 


grave. Ad inhitrt 


Aſter him the fabliroeſs nt 
Jertiletn and finiſhed, in that kind, is, 90 N 
doubt, the cupola of the imperial library at 
Vienna, painted by Daniel Gran, and en- 
graved by Sedelmayer. The Apotheoſis of 
Hercules at Verſailles, done by Le Morne, 
and * to the Cardinal Haraulas de 

| | Fleury, 


the German artiſt, but a very mean and ſhort- 
fighted Allegory, reſembling a panegyrie, the 
moſt ſtriking beauties of which are relative to 
the almanack. The artiſt had it in his power 
to indulge grandeur, and his ſlipping the 


occaſion is aſtoniſhing : but even allöwing, 


that the Apotheofis of 'a miniſter was all 
that he ought to have decked” the chief 
cieling of a royal palace with, 2 0 ner. 
dae ſee throught his fig- leaf. vw E 


he artiſt would require a work, a | 


every image with which any abſtraQed idea 
might be poetically inveſted : a work collected 
from all mythology,: the beſt :poets: of all 
ages, the myſterious philoſophy of different 
nations, the monuments of the antients on 
gems, coins, utenſils, &c. This magazine 
ſhould be diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, and, 
with proper applications to peculiar poſfible 
rag — to the inſtruction of the artiſt. 
This 


a kk ,.Y: 


the e and ingenious nem of 5 


re 


„% ys e . 


. 
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field for Aman che ancients, and parts 


cipating of their fiblimer taſte. 
The taſte in our decorations, which ſince 
the complaints of Vitruvius, hath:changed for 


the worſe, partly by the groteſques brought 


in vogue by Morte da Feltro, partly hy ufỹt 
trifling houſe · painting, might alſo, from 


more intimacy witli the — Gh the 
eee reality and common ſenſe. 


The Caricatura- carvings, and fivoncith 
ſhells, thoſe chief ſupports of our orna- 
ments, are full as unnatural as the candle- 
ſticks of Vitruvius, with their little caſtles 
and palaces : how eaſy would it be, by the 
help of Allegory, to give ſome learned con- 


venience to the ſmalleſt ornament! _. 


edi pesſinæ ſeit convenientia onique. 


% £7, 4 4 
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4 5 = | 2 16. 8 r | 45 5 ; a 14 : 
| Paintings of ceilings, doors, and chimney- 


pieces, are commonly but the expletives of 
theſe. places, becauſe they cannot be gilt 


ref pon 8 20 177 3363-9 
is an abhorrence of 88 As 
walls and tooms; and Pictures vdido of 
W ſupply the vacuum. 
Hence the artiſt, abandoned de dictates 
of his own fancy, paints, for. want of. Alle- 
gory, perhaps a. ſatire on him to whom 
che owes his induſtry; or, to ſhun this Cha- 
rybdis, finds himſelf reduced ant mh 
void of any meaning. . ; bbtarch 
Nay, he may often find. it ae to 
meet eyen with thoſe, till at laſt 


— - velut agri Sonia, v 


Finguntar Species.” © lor 


Thus Painting is degraded from Js -moſt 
-eminent prerogative, - the repreſentation of 
inviſible, paſt and future things. 5 

If pictures be ſometimes met with, which 
EE: be . ſignificant. in ſome. Particular 


4 el 


place, 


o M fon a. Þ- 


% 
* 
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be, - 


— hi Gigi, 63 a 
„ that property by ſtupid 


and wrong applications. 2 111 hf, 


e the maſterof ſome 1 
Dives agris, Aber pofitis | Fare 


12 


= : nummis 


may, Auen the leaſt bee hon 6b 


fending the rules of perſpectiye, place figures 
of the ſmalleſt ſize abovo the vaſt doors of 


his apartments and falloons. I ſpeak here of 


thoſe ornaments which make part of the 


furniture; not of figures which are , often, 


and for good reaſons, ſet up promiſcyouſly 
in collections. 

The decorations of architecture are as 
as ill-choſen. Arms and trophies deck. a 
hunting-houſe as nonſenſically, as Gany- 
mede and the eagle, Jupiter and Leda, 
figure it among the reliefs of the brazen 


gates of St. Peter's church at Rome. 


Ats have a double aim: to delight and 


to inſtruct, Hence the greateſt landſcape- 


painters think, they have fulfilled but half 
their 
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Let the artiſts pencil; Ike chen pen of 
Apitatle, be. impregnated v with reaſon; that, 
after having ſatiated the eye, he may nou- 
riſh the mind: and this he may obtain by 
Allegory; inveſting, not hiding his“ ideas. 
Then, whether he chuſe ſome poetical 
others, he PR be inſpired by his art, ſhall 
be fired with the flame brought down from 
heaven by Prometheus, ſhall entertain the 
votary of art, and inſtruct the mere lover 
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Onnomont, 


AS you har drin on the Greek arts a 
e eee r eur ene : 

every body, an and eſpecially by competent judges 

of the art. The trial was held during the 8 


grand, chiefly the Olympian, ganies ; and all 
Greece was intereſted on tions 
his picture of the nuptials of Alexander and = | 


* 
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i Roxana. You, Sir, wanted a Proxenidas | 
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68 Objetiont: again 
to be judged by, as well as that artiſt; and 
had it not been for your myſterious N 


cealment, 1 might have communicated your 


treagjle, beſyre its publication, to teme learned 
men and connoiffeurs of my acquaintance, 
without mentioning the author's name. 


%. #127 1 1 þ 


One of them viſited Italy twice, where 
he devoted all his time to a moſt 


examination of painting, and particularly 5 


ſeveral months to each eminent picture, at 


the very place where it was painted; the 


only. methad, yall "know; A form, a con- 
noifſeur. The judgmentiof a Maß able to 
tell you which f Guide gltar-pieces is 
painted on tafpata, or innen, what fart af 
wood Raphael cheſe far his tranafiguration, 


S. the judgment of ſuch a NaH mn 
rc ee 


Another of my acquaintance — "RT 
earn: he knows if by the yory (nels; 
Cale & Arti ſtem fob mw Odre. 


— 
= wy 18 


| Sevtan, et. 


'He | 


ed erery- ning but hughng after angieat! 


meditating olntions to all the queſiions pro- 
poſed by Tiberius. to the gaunimarians:. 
A chird, ſor ſeveralb yeans paſt, — 


coins. ares a new e e hi 
Send comics vine debe, 
is 0 rouſe the attention of the world hy a Pro-; 


dmus concerning the obiners of Cyzicum. 


| What 8 number of reproaches might you 
habs tfraped, had you ſubmittod your Eſſay 


to the judgment of theſe gentleman! ach | 
pleaſed to acquaint me with their Bectichs 


and I ſhoyld be ſorry, . for Jour mo 
ſee them publithed, 85 

Among ether objeAivns, de firſd is ſür- 
prized at your 10 15 by the two Angels, i in 
o& "a 


cabinet at Dreſden > having been told, thats 


_—_ Pairtter, in 35 this piece, 
P's which 


70 obi. again 
which he ſaw at St. Sixtns's at Piacenza; 


| breaks into theſe terms of admiration : O! 


what Angels of Paradiſe* |: by which he 
ſuppoſes thoſe Angels to be che mn beau- 
tiful figures of the piQure, rt wed bolus 
The ſame perſon: would reproach: . 
having deſcribed _ picture i in e manner 
of Raguenet. alib wan 5 vor | 
The ſecond ———__ the 15 of . 
ooon to be as worthy of your attention as 


his contracted” belly: for every admirer. of 
Greek works, ſays he, muſt pay: the ſame: 

reſpe& to the beard of Laocoon, which fa- 
ther Labat Paid t to that of the * of ne 


chael Angelo, ill 65 380 gbo; 1 
This . — 9526 -03 Le ® T 


Qu mores — nulerum vidit & ihe 


J. $ 1114 1 


has, oor fo. many centuries drawn, from 


. 3 G.aleuni Bologneß, vol. 15 p. 199. | 
Compare a deſcription of a St. Sebaſtian of Bec- - 
cafumi, another of a Hercules and Antatus' of Lan- 
franc, &c. in 1 s Monumens. de Rome, 
Pa ar is, I — : 


the foregoing Refleftions. = 7 
this very ſtatue an evident proof of the true 
faſhion, in which Moſes wore his. own indi- 


vidual beard, and whoſe | imitation muſt, of 


courſe, be the diſtin if ing mark of every 
true Jew* 1 = 


There 1 net the leaſt. ſpark of learning, 


 fays he, in, your remarks on the Peplon of 
the three veſtals: he might perhaps, on the 


very inflection of the veil, have diſcovered 


to you as many curioſities as Cuper himſelf 


found on the edge of the veil of Tragedy | 


in the Apotheoſis of Homer. 


Ds, alſo want procf of the vlg being 

7 97 
r T. In. p. 213. 
Michel Ange Etoit auſſi ſavant dans Vantiquits 


„ que dans l' anatomie, la ſeulpture, la peinture, et 


1 ParchiteRure ; et puiſqu? i] nous a repreſents Moyſe 


ec ayec une ſi belle et fi Tongue barbe, il eft ſor, et 


« doit paſſer pour conſtant, que le prophete la por- 
« toit ainſi z et par une conſequence neceſlaire les 
oh Juifs, qui pretendent le copier avec exactitude, et 
« qui font la plus grande partie de leur religion de 
& Fobſervance des uſages qu' il a laifſe,. doivent avoir 
« de la barbe comme lui, ou renoncer a la qualité 

cc de Juifs. 1 
9 Apotheoſ. * p- 81, 92. © 
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us too. often 4d we mt ' obvious things: ff 


unhappily the marble of theſe figures fould 


be proved to be no Tychnites, they ate oſt, 
and your treatiſe too: had you but Nightly . 
told us their marble was latge-grained, that 
would have been a ſufftcient poof of thelt 
aurhenticity; for it would be fotnewhat cf. 
feutt to determine the bignels of the gras 
with ſuch exactneſt as to diffingtiſn 'the 

Greek marble from the Romam of Luna. 
But the worſt i is, n ate ears the 


title of veſtals. 


The third mentioned dats wigs of Livia 
and Agrippina, without that pretended | pro- 
file of yours. Here he thinks you had the 
moſt tycky occaflon to talk of that kind of 
vole by the ancients called 2yadrata, as an 
ingredient of beauty. But you no doubt 
know, that che noſes of ſomo of the moſt 


famous Greek ſtatues, vis. the Medicean 


Venus,” and the 8 ne . 


© © +4 


the dou 45> 6bjet 


| 900 K 4 wk = then laid it Ade, 
offendleck as it were at firlt fight. But it w 


ec de om hore hh d Ss 


ahathed to produce.” | 


| gentleman, 


tention ; vz, that the Greeks were the 


inibck? to thick for becoming the möckel ef 


| belity, #5 that kind, to out artiſs. a 


1 what bot, However, galt you! "with alt 
4 4 a # Yor 


ob 


treatiſe, — reß 


ealy to perochve that he wanted his opiniort | 


to be aſked, which we accordingly al did; 


«The atithor, fait he very peremptorily, 2 


tente not to have been at inueli pains with 
this t F cantivtifind above fouror five 
53 ; ad thols' negfigently inſerted ; 


; he certainly col- 


Let cannot 1 help iabduchg another 3 
rp-lighted enough to pick 
out ſomething that had eſcaped all my at- 


firſt 


— 3 — x 2 
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aſſertion, as he was 
ſelf, . fly falſe, 


— —— 
2 h 


4 


firſt A po of n Sculptures an 


ng fon told it was 
the Egypti 2 ang, or ſome people ſtill, more an- 
cient, ce and unknown. + — hea.. 798 pr 42913 

Even the moſt Whimſical humour way! be | 
turned 10, p profit: 3. neyertheleſs, 1 


ant 1 5 you intended to talk only of | 


7 


aſte in thoſe. arts; and the fr F 


; 3 y 


n was lll ue ae 
among t the . when it had attained 
the higheſt degree gf, perfeclien among, the 
Seele; Wa. be ſeen; by, ex: 

155 ö FN? : you need. only conſider the head 


f Ptolamavs eee pd, the. 
25 figu res adjoining. :to.. at done ; by, an 


Egyptian *, in order to be, convinced, of the 


« # 
7 


little merit this nation uld pretend to in 


Die 47 ¹ kt 2 


2 0 of fut. 3g J apts - ids 72 


4 181. 


* Staſch Pier. OY pl. xIx. 
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capacity. . But — 
in ſeveral other reſpects, I mall 
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F — Pani have 


been | aſcertained. by Middleton. The 
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8 1 


40 
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ſubjoin a ſhort account of them. 
I cannot, my friend, help Re . | 

* for ſeveral of theſe objections. Your 

negligence i in your quotations. Was, no doubt, 


ſome what prejudicial to your authenticity: 


the art of changing blue eyes to black ones, 


certainly deſerved, an authority. vou .imi- 


wor a+ 


is knn 7 ever 


e 1 — bis 


reply... What reaſonable creature will. ſub. 


mit to read all Greek ſcholiafts | | e 


N a, _w wy 25 Zonam eb 
For. 


Confieing, however, how af the hu- 


c Monum. Antquit, p. 2 5 * 
man 
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er animoſity, T took octafion from theſe dh 


jections to examine your treatiſe with mere 
exadtneſs and half now; by die meh lh. 
pattia?'cetifure, firive to clear inyſelf from 
every inputaton of prepjdeſfion ! in Mw 


favou _— HR i. 0 att 1 
I will paß by the firſt” and nd pigs 
though ſorrtething might be ſaid" on ydur 


compariſon of the Diana with the Nauficaa, 


atid the "appticirion : : nor would it Rave beet 
amiſs, had you throw! ſome more light on the 
remark concerning the” miſuſed pictures of 
Cotregis {very likely botrowed from Comm 
Teflin's letters), by glvitty an acecunt of the 
Aber -indipnitics which the pictures of the 
beſt attifts,” "at the! f ſite” re, feet with af 
Stockholm. © 1% A 88 
It is well Known that, "TIP 8 ſurrender 
of Prague to Count Konigſmark, the 15th 


of July:3648, the moſt precious pictures of, 
the ons Rodolph I I were carried off 


han) px. > 


„ fo A Ae „ „ Mt +} 3. 1, 1 2 wr 


kJ 
— a 


KX N. A. XR 1 d K 8 


= 


' ures of Corregio, Which tho Emperor had 


BESET 


off from the moſt beautiful pic 


fr Refi 72 
to Sweden *, Among theſe were ſoms yic- 


been preſentad with by their firſt poſſeſſor, 

Duke Frederick of Mantua; two of them be- 
ing the famous Ledg, and a Cupid handling 
his bow. Chriſtina, endowed at that time 
rather. with ſcholaſtic learning than taſte, 


treated theſe treaſures as the Emperor Clau- | 


dus did an Alexander of Apelles; who-or- 
dered the head to be cut off, and that of 
Auguſtys to fill its place. In the fame 
manner heads, hands, feet were here cut 
M935 jy 
pet was plaſtered over with them, and the 
mangled pieces fitted up with new heads, 
&c. Thoſe that fortunately eſcaped the 


common havock, among which were the 
pieces of Corregio, came afterwards, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other pictures, bought by 


Puffendorf Rer. Suec. L. XX. §. 50. p · * | 
b Sandrart Acad. P. II. L. 2. c. 6. p. 118. Conf. 
St. Gelais deſcr. des Tabl. du Palais Royal, p. 12. Leſeg · 

"0 N Hiſt. Nat. L. 35. C. 10. 
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the Queen” at Rome, into the polliffion, of 
the Duke of Orleans, who purchaſed '250 
of them, and among thoſe eleven” 'of © 2 


regio, for 9000 neee © e eee 
But I am not contented with e 
ing only che northern countries with 'bar- 
bariſm, on account of the little eſteem tliey 


paid to the arts. If good taſte is to be judged 


in this 1 manner, I am afraid for our- French 
neighbours.” For having taken Bonn, the 
refidence of the Elector of Cologne, after 
the death of Max. Henry, they ordered the 


largeſt pictures to be cutout of their frames, 
without diſtinction, in order to ſerve for e co- 
verings to the waggons, in which the moſt 


valuable furniture of the electoral caſtle was 


carried off for France. But, Sir, do not 


preſume on my continuing with mere hiſto- 
rical remarks : I ſhall proceed with my ob- 
jeRions; after makin g the two N ge- 
neral obſervations. - 1 
I. Vou have written in a ane too con- 


| ole for being diſtin. Were you afraid of 


being 


as «= Þþ@4 


Rs —— 6 
being Tondennned to the Nc, F 
Spartan, "Who 'ebuldiit re reſtra rl himſelF t 
en 4 bod gt perlra 


de ue i an the tae ofthe per. | 
ö that ia hydrogen 8 Pye | 


30 c 1 1 — cm ak _ 
| Malin cons . placuuiſe ani, f 
* There appears, in almoſt every line of 


yours, the moſt paſſionate attachn ent. to 
antiquity ; ; which perhaps I ſhall pies 


you of, by the following 1 remarks. 


The fiſt particular objection | Tt have to 
make is againſt your third page. | Remem- 
ber, however, that my 1 . by two 
Pages is Jon generous dealing : Ss OE 


E non temere a n 1 | 
| Ry ferret dam: 5 Hor. 
but let us now ng 2 FO 1 
we 


80 — u | 
The anther talks of certain negligrnges jo 


the Greek works, which ought 30 be, S 
d tyitably to Lucjan's preceptg cncern- 


Ew the. Zeus of Phidias : * Zeus bimſelf, 


nat his footſtocl * chough perhaps he could 
not be charged with any fault in the foot-ſtool, 


but with a very grievous one in the ſtatuę. 
Is it no fault that Phidias made his Zeus 


of ſo enotmous a bulk, às almoſt to reach 


the eleling. of che temple, which maſt in- 
fallibly have been thrown down, ad the 


god taken i in his head to riſe ? 15 o have 
eft the temple without any cielin 8. at all, 


like that of the : Olympian, Jopiter at Athens, 
had been an inſtance of more judgment . 

: "Tis hut juſtice to claim an explication e of 
what the author means by cc negligences”. 
He perhaps might be pleaſed to get a paſſ⸗ 
port, even for the faults of the ancients, 
by ſheltering them under the hari of 


LS 


_ . de Hiſt. gerd . 
1 Strabo Geggf. L. VIII. p · 42 _... 
= Vitruv. L. III. c. 1. 


St | DS ſuch 


W 


„ e A mk .. 


( 


t 


the foregoing Rete. 661 
ſuch titles; nay, to change them into beau- 
ties, as Alceus did the ſpot on the finger of 
his beloved boy. We too often view the 
ene of. the ancients as TORR | 
IF 


b eu, bath. 
Si cui fllius off _ Hor. 


If theſe negligences were like thoſe withed > 


for in the Jalyſus of Protogenes, where the 
chief figure was out-ſbone by a partridge, 
they might be conſidered as the agrecable neg- 
lige of a fine lady; but this is the queſtion. 
Beſides, had the author conſulted his in- 
tereſt, he never would have ventured citing 
the Diomedes of Dioſcorides: but being too 
well acquainted with that gem, one of the 
moſt valued, moſt finiſhed monuments of 
Greek art; and being apprehenſive of the 
prejudice that might ariſe againſt the meaner 
productions of the ancients, on diſcoverin pp 
many faults in one fo eminent as Diomedes ; 
. | we he 


3 
* 4 


* | 82 Oban againſt" | 
-he endeavoured to keep matters from bein 2 
too nearly examined, and. to ſoften every 

fault into negligence. bold aft 
Flow! if by argument I ſhall attempt tb 

2 that Dioſcorides underſtooœd neither 
perſpective, nor the moſt trivial rules of the 
motion of a human body; nay, that he of- 
fended even againſt Nn II venture 

to do 1 It, though, | 


w 


33% Zigan Ser "1 
Rate 26 inceds . igne se 
nee, ag „ nn : Hor. 


- 80 4 . ns B'S 3. $740 3 Ji 167 "Its 


And onchons I am not the firſt, 1 of | 
his faults: yet I do not remember to have 
ſeen any thing relative to them. 

The Diomedes of Dioſcorides is either A 
ſitting, or a riſing figure; for the attitude is 
ambiguous. It is plain he is not ſitting ; 
and riſing is inconſiſtent with his action. 
| Our body endeavouring to raiſe itſelf from 
a ſeat, moves always mechanically, towards = r 


its ſought- for centre of gravity, drawing back 


the firegoing Reflexions. 33 
the legs, which were advanced in fitting * ; 
inſtead of which the figure ſtretches out his 
right leg.” Every erection begins witli ele- 
vated heels, and in that moment all the 
weight of. che body is ſupported only by the 
toes, which Was obſerved” by Felix in __ 


| Diomedes.: {but herbꝰall reſts on the ſole. 


Nor can Diomedes, {if we Aren bim 


do be a fitting figure, ds he touches with his 
left leg the bottom ↄof his thigh) find, in 


raiſing himſelf, - the centre of his gravity, 
only by a retraction of his legs, and of 
courſe cannot riſe in that poſtute . His: leſt 
hand: reſting upon the bended leg, holds the 
palladion;1 whilſt his right touches! negli- 
gently the, pedeſtal with the point of a thort 
ſword; 'conſequently:he cannot riſe, _ | 


moving his legs in the natural and ,;caly 
manner "_—_ in any erection, 1, NOT 1 8 


_ gail ot d 1 
n Borel. 4 motu animal P. 1. e. 16. roy 142. 
142. edit. Bernoue. 


* Wan Pier. Grave pl. XXXV, . 26H 


£ ee 


met with in the con 


. 
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ae of is arms to deliver him from they 
- uneaſy ſituation, 
There is at the fame time a "Frag 
mitted againſt the rules of perſpeRtive. | 
The foot of the left bended leg, touch- 
ing the cornice of the pedeſtal, ſhews it 
over-teaching that part of the floor, on which 
foot is the fore on the gem, and wie verſa. 
But allowing even a poflibility to that 
fituation, it is contrary to the Greek cha- 
racter, which is always diſtinguiſhed by the 
natural and eaſy.  Atzributes neither to be 
s -of Diomedes, 
nor in an attitude, che impoſſihility ef which 
every one muſt be ſenſible of, in endeavour- 
ing to put himſelf in it, without'the way 
: of former fitting. 185 
Felix, ſuppoſed to have lived hs Dioſ- 
corides, though preſerving the ſame attitude, 


'J-- as endeavoured to make its violence more 


—— by oppoſing to him the figure of 
| 1 Ulyſſes, 


the erben Rah, 85 
Ulyfles, who, as we are told, in order fr to 


bereave him of the honour of having ſeized 


che Palladion, offered to rob him of it, but 
being diſcovered, was repulſed by Diomedes; 
which being his ſuppoſed action on the gem, 
allows violence of attitude *. 

| Diomedes cannot be a fitting figure, for 
the Contour of his buttock and thigh is. 
free, and not in the leaſt compreſſed : the 
foot of the bent leg is viſible, and the leg 
itſelf not bent enough. 

The Diomedes repreſented by Mariette 
is abſurd ; the left leg reſembling a claſped 
pocket-knife, and the foot being drawn up 
fo high as to make it impoſſible in nature 
that it ſhould reach the pedeſtal . 

Faults of this kind cannot be called neg- 
ligences, and would not be 3 in any 
modern artiſt. 

Dioſcorides, tis true, in this renowned 
performance did but copy Polycletus, whoſe 

2 Stoſch Pierr. Grav. pl. XXXV, = 

*Mariette Pier. Grav. T. II. n. 94. 


G3 Dorypho- 
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Doryphorus (as is commonly agreed) was 
the beſt rule of human proportions”. But, 
though a copyiſt, Dioſcorides eſcaped: a fault 
which his maſter fell into. For the pe- 
deſtal, over which the Diomedes of Poly- 
cletus leans, is contrary to the moſt com- 
mon rules of perſpective; its cornices, which 
ſhould be parallel, formin g two different 


ies. 
I wonder at Perrault's omitting | to a = 


objections againſt the ancient gems. 

I mean not to. do any thing derogatory to 
the author, when I trace ſome of his parti- 
cular obſervations to their ſource. 5 ſo 33 : 

The food preſcribed to the young wreſtlers, 
in the remoter times of Greece, i is mentioned 
by Pauſanias *, But if the author alluded 
to the paſſage which I have in view, why 


does he talk in general of milk-food, when 
Pauſanias particularly. mentions foft cheeſe ? 

Stoſch bs: Gl pl. LIV. 

* Pauſanias, L. VI. c. 7. p. 470. 7 | 


Dromeus 
7 \ I 
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Dromeus of Stymphilos, we learn * fuſt 


 introduced-fleſh meat. 


My reſearches, concerning hk at 
art of changing blue eyes to black ones, 
have not ſucceeded to my wiſh. I find it 
mentioned but once, and that only by the 
bye by Dioſcorides. The author, by clear- 
ing up this art, might perhaps have thrown 
a greater luſtre over his treatiſe, than by 
producing his new method of ſtatuary, He 
had it in his power to fix the eyes of the 
Newtons and Algaratti's; on a problem worth _ 
their attention, and to engage the fair ſex, 
by a diſcovery ſo advantageous to their charms, 

eſpecially in Germany, where, contrary to 
Greece, large, fine, blue eyes are more fre- 
quently met with than black ones. 

There was a time when the faſhion te- 


quired to be green eyed: 


E bel el ut & rien @ cli : 
Le Sire de Com chanſ. | 


3 Dioſcorid, de Re Medica, L. V. c. 179. Conf. 
Salmaſ. Karel Plin. e. 15. p. 134 b. 
G 4 But 


_ - 8 
But 1 do not know whether art had any 


| ſhare in their colouring. And as tothe fmall. 


pox, Hippocrates might be quoted, if gram- 
matical diſquiſitions ſuited my purpoſe. 


However, I think, no effects of the ſmall 
pox on a face can be ſo much the reverſe of 


beauty, as that defect whichthe Athenians were 
teptoachfully charged with, yiz. a buttock as 


pitiful as their face was perfect. Indeed 


Nature, in fo ſeantily ſupplying thoſe parts, 
ſeemed to derogate 49 much from the Athe- 


nian beauty, as, by her layiſhneſs, from that 


of the Indian Enotocets, whoſe ears, we 
are told, were large enough to. wy 8 
* pillows. 


As for opportunities to ſtudy the n udities, 
our times, I think, afford as advantageous 


ones as the Gymnaſies of the ancients. 
Tis the fault of our artiſts to make no 
uſe of that * propoſed to the Pariſian artiſts, 


Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 1178. ibid. v. 1363. Et Scho- 
liaft. 

| * Obſervat. ſur les arts, ſur quelques morceaux de 
peint. & ſculpt. expoſes au Louvre en 1748. p. 18. 
VIZ, 


liber Berlin, produced muſcular bodies, 
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viz. to walk, during the ſummer ſeaſon, along 
the Seine, in order to have a full view of 
the naked _—_ n the fixth to tho 


fiftieth year. 


bene eee 
ing ſuch opportunities that we owe his cele- 
lebrated Carton of the Piſan war *, where 
the ſoldiers bathing in a river, at the ſound 
of a trumpet leap out of the water, and 
make haſte to huddle on their cloaths. 

One of the moſt offenſive paſſages of the 


| treatiſe is, no doubt, the unjuſt debaſement 
of the modern ſculptors beneath the an- 


cients, Theſe latter times are poſſeſſed of 
ſeveral Glycons in muſcular herojc figures, 
and, in tender youthful female bodies, of 


more than one Praxiteles. Michael Angelo, 


Agardi, and Sluter, whoſe genius embel» 


— Big. urn Gheonis, | 
Hor. 


a. L. I. p. 46. 


un 
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in a ſtyle cvalling that of Glycon himſelf ; 
and in delicacy the Greeks are perhaps even 
outdone by Bernini, 1 Le Grun, 
— Donner. oy tai 
The unſkilfulneſs of the ancients,” 
hiping:ichildren, is agreed upon by: our * 
tiſts, who, ſuppoſe, would for imitation 
chooſe. a Cupid” of Fiammingo rather than 
of Praxiteles himſelf. The ſtory of M. An- 
gelo s placing a Cupid of his own by the ſide 
of an antique one, in order to inform our 
times of the ſuperiority of the ancient art, is 
of no weight here: fot no week * Michael 
Angelo can __ us FO near 1 as 
Nature herſell.. 20 e Hug 2) 
I think it no bpb to . that 


Rumhgs like a new Prometheus, pro-—-— 


duced creatures” which art had never ſeen 
before him. For, if from almoſt all 
the children on angient gems and re- 


y See the Cupid by Sol ox, Stoſch. 64. the Cupid 
leading the Lioneſs, by SOSTRATUS, Stoſch. 66. and 
a Child and. Faun, by Axzocuvs, Stoſch 20 
Ct 2 | | ließ 


liefs , we may form a concluſion of the art 


itſelf, it wanted the true expreſſion of child- 


hood, as looſer forms, more milkineſs, and 
unknit bones. Faults which, from the epoch 
of Raphael, all children laboured under, till, 


the appearance of Francis Nueſavy, called 


Fiammingo, whoſe children having the ad- 


vantages of ſuitable innocence and nature, 


became models to the following artiſts, as in 


youthful bodies Apollo and Antinous are: 


an honour which Agardi; is PR 


may be allowed to ſhare... 


Their models in clay are, is our ao 


eden ſapertor to all the antique marble . 
children; and an artiſt of genius and ta- 
lents aſſured me, that during a ſtay of ſeven. 


years at Vienna, he ſaw not one copy taken 


from an ancient Cupid i in. that academy. 


Neither do I know on what ſingular 161 
of beauty, the ancient artiſts founded their 


cuſtom, of hiding the foreheads of their 


* Vide Bartoli A Rem: fol. 50, 51. 5 


| Zanetti Stat. Antich. P. II. fol. 33. 


2121 h . | childiv 


„ 
1 


which all the heads of this favourite of Ha- 


| drian are marked. 


kim and ſublimity ? and does not 
Bernini ſeem to have been better acquainted | 
with beauty than the ancients, when he re- 
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children and youths with hair. Thus a 


Cupid was repreſented by Praxitcles - thus 


2 Patroclus, in a picture mentioned by Phi- 
I eſtratus: and there is no ſtatue nor buſt, 
no gem nor coin of Antinous, in which we 


do not find him thus dreſſed. Hence, per- 
haps, that gloom, that melancholy, with 


1s not there in a free open brow more 


moved the over-ſhadowing locks from the 
forchead of young Lewis XIV. whoſe buſt 


he was then executing? *© Your Majeſty, 
ſaid Bernini, is King, and may with con- 


fidence ſhew your brow to all the world. 
From that time King and court dreſſed their 
hair a la Bernini | 


: Vide Calliftrat. p-. gog. 
d Vide Philoſtrati Heroic. 


' © Vide Baldinucei vita del Caral, Bernin. p. 47. 
| His 


NSF ng . g. 


28 
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| His judgment of dhe bas-roliefs on the 


monument of Pope Alexander VI. leads ug 


to ſome; retnarks on - thoſe of - antiquity... 


e The {kill in bas-relich, ſaid he, conſiſts 


in giving the air of relief to the flat: the 
are indeed, not what they are no” £4 
thoſe places that want hiſtorical or allego- 
rical ornaments, but which have neither cor- 


nices ſufficiently ſparious, nor proportions = 


regular enough to allow groupes of entire 
being ed or indirectly hat: no bas- 
relief muſt exceed the projection thereof; 
which would not only make the cornice of 


| no uſe, but endanger the figures themſelves. 


The figures of ancient bas-reliefs ſhoot 
commonly ſo much forward as to become 
almoſt round. But bas-relief _ founded 


2 Vide Bldinnc vita del Cara Berain. p. 72. 
| on 
EI 
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on fiction, can only counterfeit. teeny; ; its 
perfection is well to imitate; and 2 atüöral 
maſs is againſt its nature: if flat, tought to 


appear projected, and vice verſa. If this be 


figures wholly round are inconſiſtent with it, 


and are to be conſidered, as ſolid marble 


pillars built upon the theatre, whöſe: aim is 


mere illufion 3 för art,” aw is Lid of :tragedy; 
wins truth from Rb, and that by trutli. 
To art we often owe charins ſüperior to 
choſe of nature: 8 egethti 

trees, on the ſtage, do not affect us ſo agree- 


ably; as when well cxprefitd by the'imitatihg 


art. A roſe of Van Huifum,” mallows of 


Veerendal,: L bewitch us more than all; the 
darlings of the moſt -{kilful :gardeney: the 
molt enticing landſcape, nay, even the 
charms of the Theſſalian Tempe, would not, 
perhaps, affect us with that irreſiſtible de- 
light which, flowing from Dietrict's pencil, 


enchants our ſenſes and imagination. 


* FEY, A 1 e 
« *s Fy N 9 * 4 » 9 x ' 
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1 By fuch ihſtancts we. may fel förm a 
judgment of the ancient bas-reliefs* the 
royal cabinet at Dreſdn ĩs poſſeſſod of two 
eminent ones: a Bacchanal on a tomb, and 
a e to Priapus on a large e 


| 2 — 4 ** . 
vaſe, "gc 10 2. i: 270514 n OJ 


The 1 claims a patticlar kind 
of ſculpture ;/ a method that few have ſuc- 
ceeded in, of which Marzelli may be an in- 
ſtanee. The Emperor Charles VI. having 
ordered ſome models to be prepared by the 
moſt renowned artiſts; in bas-relief, iritend- 
ed for the ſpiral bolumns at the'efiturch"of 
8. Charles Borromeo; Mariel, already fa- 
mous, was principally thought of} but -how- 
eyer refuſed the honour of ſo oonſidetable 3 
work, on account of the enormous bulk of 
his model, which requirin; g too great cavi- 
ties, would have diminiſhed the maſs of the 
ſtone, and of courſe” weakened the pillars. 
Mader was the artiſt, whoſe models were 
univerſally applauded, and who by his ad- 
mirable execution proved that hie deſerved 
FO NE. that 
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that preference. Theſe, bas-relies repreſent 
the Rory. of the patron. of this church. 
It is in general to be-obſerved, firſt,” that 


this kind of ſculpture admits not indiflerently 
of every attitude and action ; as for. inſtance, 


of too ſtrong projections of the legs. Se- 


condly, That, beſides difpoling of the ſeveral 
modelled figures in well- ranged groupes, the 
diameter of every one ought to be applied 
to the bas relief itſelf, by a leſſened ſale; 
2 for inſtance, the diameter of a figure in 
the model being one foot, the profile of the 
fame, according to its fize, will be three 
inches, or leſs : the rounder a figure of that 
diameter, the greater the {kill. Commonly 


the relief wants perſpective, and thence e 


moſt of its faults, 9 

enn 
remarks on the ancient bas- relief, I find 
mylelf, like a certain ancient Rhetor, almoſt 


under a neceflity of being new- tuned. I 
haye ſtrayed beyond my limits ; though at 
the ſame time I remembered that there is a 


law 
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law amon g commentators, to content them- 
ſelves with bare remarks on the contents of a 
treatiſe : and alſo ſenſible that I am writing 
a letter, not a book, I conſider that I may 
draw ſome 2 for my own uſe, 


—— ut vineta egomet cadam mea, 
; | For. 


from ſome people's impetuoſity againſt the 
author; who, becauſe they are hired for it, 
ſeem to think that writing is confined to 
them alone. 

The Romans, though they worſhipped 
the deity Terminus (the guardian God of li- 
mits and. borders in general ; and, if it pleaſe 
theſe gentlemen, of the limits in arts and 
ſciences too), allowed nevertheleſs an uni- 
verſal unreſtrained criticiſm : and the de- 
ciſions of ſome Greeks and Romans, in 
matters of an art, which they did not 


practiſe, ſeem nevertheleſs authentick to our 
artiſts, : 


H : Nor 


ö 
/ 
- | 
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Nor can I find, that the, keeper of the 
' temple of peace at Rome, though poſleſſed 
of the regiſter of the pictures there, pre- 
tenided to monopolize remarks and criticiſms 
upon them ; Pliny having deſcribed moſt of 


* wem. 


Publica materies & privat juris "Hs 
For. 


Tis to be wiſhed, that, rouſed by a Pam- 
philus and an Apelles, artiſts would take up 
the pen themſelves, in order to diſcover the 
myſteries of the art to thoſe that know y_ N 
to uſe them, 


Ma di coftor', che d Iavorar 5 accingons, 
Ruattro quinti, per Dio, non ſanno leggere, 


| Salvator Roſa, Sat. III. tho 
Two or three of theſe are to be commend- ma 
| ed; the reſt contented themſelves with giv wor 
: ing ſome hiſtorical accounts of the frater- 1 
nity. But what could appear more auſpi- loro, 
cious to the improvement of the art, even F 7 
| bs 


bln. 


hs Som ind 
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by the remoteft poſterity, than the work 
attempted by the united forces of the cele- 
brated Pietro da Cortona and Padre Otto- 
nelli? Nevertheleſs this ſame treatiſe, except 
only a few hiſtorical remarks, and theſe too 
to be met with in an hundred books, ſeems 
good for nothing, but 


Ne PRE tunicæ deft, Piperique cuculli. 
Sectan. Sat. 


How trivial, how mean are the great 
Pcuſſin's reflexions on painting, publiſhed 
by Bellori, and annexed to his life of that 
artiſt *? | 

Another digreſſion let me now again 
reſume the character of your Ariſtarchus. 

Lou are bold enough to attack the au- 
thority of Bernini, and to challenge a 


man, the bare mention of whoſe name 


would do honour to any treatiſe. i was 


»Trattato della pittura e ſcultura, oh et abuſo 
loro, compoſto da un theologo e da un r Fio- 
renza, 1652. 4. ? 

f Bellori vite de pittori, &c. Pe 300. 


H 2 5 


% 


Py 
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and ignorance! | 
Bernini was one of thoſe — of 
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Fg 


Bernini, you ought to recolleQ, Sir, who 


ati the ſame age in which Michael Angelo 
performed his Studiole®, viz. in his eighteenth 


year, produced his Daphne, as a convincing 


inſtance of his intimacy with the "ancients, 
at an age in which perhaps the genius of 
Raphael was yet labourin Sg under * 


445 


nature, who produce at the ſame time ver- 
nal bloſſoms and autumnal fruits; and I 


think it by no means probable, that his ſtu- 


dying nature in riper years miſled either him 
or his diſciples. The ſmoothneſs of his fleſh 
was the reſult of that ſtudy, and imparted 
to the marble the higheſt poſſible degree of 


life and beauty. Indeed tis nature which 
endows art with life, and vivifies forms, 


as Socrates ſays”, and Clito, the ſculptor al- 
lows. The great —_ 8, _ aſked 


85 Aide, Tom. m. p-. 94. 
Kenophon Memorab. L. III. c. 6, 7. 


which 


aut 
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which of his anceſtors he had choſen for 
his maſter, | replied,  ** None; but nature 
alone.” It is not to be'denied; that the too 
cloſe imitation of antiquity is very often apt 
to lead us to a certain barrenneſs, unknown 
to thoſe who imitate nature: various her- 
ſelf, nature teaches variety, and no votary 
of her's can be charged with a ſameneſs : 
| whereas. Guido, Le Brun, and ſome other 
votaries of antiquity, repeated the ſame face 
in many of their works. A certain ideal 
beauty was become fo familiar to them, as 
to ſlide me their n even HD 
will, 

But as 41 ſack; an imitation 'of nature, 


as is quite regardleſs of antiquity, I am 
entirely of the author's opinion; though 1 


ſhould have choſen other artiſts as W | 
of following nature in painting. 

Fordans certainly has not met ith the re- 
ied due to his merit; let me appeal to an 
a univerſally allowed. cc © There is, 

H 3 noble 30 « ſays 
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E ſays Mr. d Argenville, more expreſſion and 
“ truth in Jordans, than even in Rubens. 

Truth is the baſis. and origin of per- 


« fection and beauty; nothing, of any kind 
| ” whatever, can be beautiful or Perfect, 
_ « without being truly what it ought to be, 


ec without having all it ought to have.” 
The ſolidity of this judgment preſup- 


poſed, Jordans, according to Rochefoucault's 


maxims, ought rather to be ranked among 


the greateſt originals, than among the mi- 
micks of common nature, where Rembrandt 


may fill up his place, as Nau or Vatreau 
that of Stella; though all theſe painters do 
nothing but what Euripides did before them; 


they draw man ad vivum. There are no. 
trifles, no meanneſſes in the art, and if we 


recollect of what uſe the Caricatura was to 
Bernini, we ſhould be cautious how we 
paſs judgment even on the Dutch forms, 
That great genius, they ſay 5 awed, to this 


2 I'S Vide Baldinucei vita ae Cav. Benni, 1 p. «. 


monſter 


tea 
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monſter of the art, a diſtinction for which 
he was fo eminent, the Franchezza del 
Tocco.” When I reflect on this, I am forced 
to alter my former opinion of the Carica- 
tura, ſo far as to believe that no artiſt ever | 
acquired a perfection therein without gaining 
a farther improvement in the art itſelf. © It 
is, ſays the author, a peculiar diſtinction o 
the ancients to have gone beyond nature: 


our artiſts do the ſame in their Caricaturas: i 


but of what avail to them are the voluminous 


works they have pn on that branch 


of the art? 
The author lays it hn in the pe- 

remptory ſtyle of a legiſlator, that * Pre- 

cifion of Contour can only be learned from 


the Greeks :” but our academies unani- 
moulſly agree, that the ancients deviate from 
a ſtrict Contour in the clavicles, arms, knees, 
Ke. over which, in ſpite of apophyſes and 
bones, they drew their ſkin as ſmooth as 


over mere fleſh ; whereas our academies 


1 to draw the bony and cartilaginous 
H 4 parts, 


4 
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parts, more e angularly, but the fat and fleſhy 
ones more ſmooth, and carefully to avoid 
falling into the ancient ſtyle. Pray, Sir, can 
there be any error in the advices of acade- 
mies in corpore? 


_ Parrhaſfius himſelf, the father of inns; 
was not, by Pliny's account *, maſter enough 


to hit the line by which completeneſs is di- 


ſtinguiſhed from ſuperfluity : ſhunning cor- 


pulency he fell into leanneſs : and Zeuxis's 
Contour was perhaps like that of Rubens, if | 
it be true that, to augment the majeſty of 


his figures, he drew with more complete- 


neſs. His female figures he drew like thoſe | 
ef Homer,, of robuſt limbs: and does not 


even the tendereſt of poets, Theocritus, draw 


his Helen as fleſhy and tall ® as the Venus 


of Raphael in the aſſembly of the gods in 


the little Farneſe? Rubens then, for painting. 


* Plin, Hiſt. Nat. L. 35. © TO. 
1 Quintilian. Inſtit. Or. L. 12. c. 19. 
Idyll. 18. v. 2g. 
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The character of Raphael, in the treatiſe, 
is drawn with truth and exactneſs: but well 


may we aſk the author, as Antaleidas the 


Spartan aſked a ſophiſt, ready to burſt forth 
in a panegyrick on Hercules, Who blames 


him?“ The beauties however of the Ra- 


phael at Dreſden, eſpecially the pretended 
ones of the Jeſus, are ſtill warmly i 


_ What you admire, we laugh at. wo 
| Fuefan c 


Why d aid! not = ae diſplay his parriociim 5 
againſt thoſe Italian connoiſſeurs, whoſe 
fqueamiſh ſtomachs riſe unt ovary lon 25 
Lana 


7 . Romano Belgicus ore Sade | 
Propert. . I. g 8. 


| And indeed are e ſo effential, "AY 
without them no picture can aſpire to uni- 
verſal applauſe? Do not their bewitching 


charms cover the moſt grievous faults? They 
are the harmonious melody of painting; 


whats» 


3 . 106 | Objections againf | 
whatever is is offenſive vaniſhes by their plen⸗ 
dor, and ſouls animated with their beauties 
are abſorbed in beholding, as the readers of 
Homer are by his flowing harmony, ſo as 
to find no faults. Theſe, joined to that 
important ſcience of Chiaro-Oſcuro, are the 
characteriſticks of Flemiſh painting. 
Agreeably to affect our eye is the firſt 
thing in a picture, which to obtain, obvious 
charms are wanted; not ſuch as ſpring only 
| from reflection. Colouring moreover be- 
longs peculiarly to pictures; whereas deſign 
ought to be in every draught, print, &c. and 
Indeed ſeems eaſier to be attained than co- | 


louring. 
The beſt 1 . to a cele- 
brated writer, have always come effer the 
inventors and Rn. we all know the 
vain attempts of the famous . In 
ſhort, all e wet a b3- 412 


* De Pile 8 8 ar la peint. 
» * Bos * ſur Ja your & ſur la N 


* 


at 


* rem | Romanam denen eule, 


mail hw coli the Fee of the 


Flemiſh art; the painter being really but 


_ nature's mimick, is the more perfect the 
better he mimicks her. 


Aft beic, quem nunc tu tam ani 
increpuiſti, Ennius. 


the delicate Van der Werf, whoſe perform- 
ances, worth their weight in gold, are the 


| ornaments of royal cabinets only, has made 


nature inimitable to every Italian pencil; he 
allures the connoifſeur's eye as well as that 
of the clown; and, as an Engliſh poet ſays, 
ce that no pleaſing poet ever wrote ill,” 


| ſurely the Flemiſh painter obtained that ap- 
plauſe which was denied to Pouſſin. 


I ſhould be glad to ſee many pittures as 
happily fancied, as well compoſed, as en- 


* o+SS3 


_ ticingly painted as ſome of G Laireſp: : 


let me appeal to every unprepoſſeſſed artiſt | 
5 | 5 


2 
* 


"oy - 


108 — againſt 

dt Pas, — with the Stratonice, — 
the moſt eminent, and no doubt the firſt 8 

ranked picture in the NE of Mr. de la _ 

Boixieres *. 

The ſubject i is i no trivial chad "King 
Seleucus I. q reſigned his wife Stratonice, a | 
I daughter o of Demetrius Poliorcetes, to his ſon 0 

Antiochus, whom a violent paſſion for his | | 
' mother-in-law had thrown into a dangerous 
ſickneſs: after many unſucceſsful i inquiries, 
the phyſician Eraſiſtratus diſcovered the true 
cauſe, and found that the only means of 
reſtoring the prince's health, was, the con- 
deſcenſion of the father to the love of his 
| fon: the King reſigned his Queen, and at 
„ the ſame time declared Antiochus King of 
. te Eaſt. | 4 


The Stratonice was twice painted by Laireſſe. 
The picture we talk of is the ſmalleſt of the two: the 
figure is about one foot and a half, and differs from 
the other in the diſpoſition of the Parerga. 

1 See Plutarch. in Demetr. Wr 
22 2 5 FI | 


1 — 


2 


- Stratonice, the chier perſon, is the nobleſt 
hoes a figure werthy Raphael himſelf . 


The charming Queen, | | 


Gull FE ider vincere 14 das _ 


4a $54 


with flow and heidi lee eee 


the bed of her new lover; but ſtill with the 


countenance of a mother, or rather of a fa- 5 
cred veſtal. In the profile of her face you 


may read ſhame mingled. with gentle reſig- 


nation to the will of her lord. She has the | 


ſoftneſs of her ſex, the majeſty of a queen, 


an awful ſubmiſſion to the ſacred ceremony, 


and all the ſageneſs required in ſo extraor- 
dinary and delicate a ſituation. Dreſſed 
with a maſterly ſkill, the artiſt, from the 
colour of her cloaths, may learn how to 
paint the purple of the ancients ; for it is 
not generally known that it reſembled fade 


ing, e vine leaves : 


© VideLettre de Mr. Huet fur la Pla dans les 


Diſſertat. de Tilladet, Tom. II. p. 169. Ir 


Behind 


309 1 againfl 


| Behind her ſtands the King, dreſſed in a 
ban more re- 


lief to the Queen, to ſpare confuſion to her, 


ſhame to the Prince, and not to interrupt 


his joy. Expectation and acquieſcetice are 
blended in his face, which is taken _ the 
profile of bis. beft coins. 

The Prince, a beautiful half. naked * 
fitting in his bed, has ſame reſemblance of 
his father ; his pale face bears witneſs of- the 
fever, that latcly had raged | in his veins; but 
fancy ſees returning health, not ſhame, in 
that eat eg ruddineſs a over his 
cheeks. 

The Fin and elt Eraſiftratus, ve- 
nerable like the Calchas of Homer, ſtand- 
ing before the bed, is the only ſpeaker, - au- 


thoriſed by the King, whoſe. will he "ra 


to the Prince ; z and whilſt, with one hand, 


he leads the Queen to the embraces of her 


lover, with the other he preſents him with 
the diadem, Joy and an flaſh 


\ | from FOR 


5” 


„ 1 


— —— 111 
frow egg face © on > the apron 10 


though nobly reſtrained by reverence, he 
bends his, head, and ſeems to compriſe his 
happineſs in a ſingle thought. 2 
The characters indeed are diſtributed with 
ſo much i ingenuity, that they ſeem. to give 2 
luſtre and energy to each other, TE, 
The largeſt ſhare of light is diſplayed 


on Stratonice ; ſhe daims our firſt regard. 
The. prieſt, though in a weaker light, is 


raiſed by his geſture: he is the ſpeaker, and 


around him reign ſolemn e and atten- 


tion. 
The Ne the Fey . bas a 


larger ſhare of light; and though the artiſt, 


led by his. ſkill, choſe rather to make 2 
beautiful Queen the chief ſupport of his 
groupe than a ſick Prince, He nevertheleſs 
maintains his due rank, and becomes the 


— eminent perſon of the whole, by his 


expreſ- 


6 — Ka, | 
crxpreſſion- His face contains the ſha cn 
| RT 5 f 


Yale ene moe & fontis — 
Juvenal: dat VII. . 


8 4 78 


Even thoſe motions of the foul, which 

otherwiſe ſeem | oppoſite | to each other, 
mingle here with peaceful harmony; ] 

timid red ſpreading over his ſickly face, an- 
1 nounces health, like the faint glimmerings 
N 15 of the morn, which, though veiled by night, 
| | announce the day, and even A bright one. 
| The genius and taſte of the artiſt ſhines 
5 forth i in every part of his work: even the 
5 vaſes are copied from the beſt antique ones; 
|- the table before the bed, h like Homer s, of vr 
1 ivory. N aj 
The diſtances bend the figures repr- il 
ſent a magnificent Greek building, whoſe 
decorations ſeem allegorical, The roof of } 
Aa portal i is ſupported by Cariatides embracing df 


each other, as Lo of the tender friend- 
| _ ſhip 
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his — — its true-cauſe.-; 92 


I have been told that ſome young läslian 
artiſts, when conſidering this 5 


- 3 
1 
75 


perceiving the Princes arm :perh: 


too bigs went off 3 into the | 


as noni to Diomedes, attempt to de- 
liver ſome people from the miſt they 


under, by heaven! eee „ 
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go bike cn Ind Mes doing apedben, in 
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ER 5 n den I 


« {till life. 


dias in Raphial' figures, eee 
as two: eirinent authors expreſs it, be called 
It is indeed the ſtandard of the 
| Greek art: however, indiſcreetiy commended 
TS e ee, ebe 


* 6 ſomething to be taken 
* off: prematurity ſpoils — and it 
« js eaſier to lop the young rank branches of 
« a vine, than to reſtore its vigour to a 


ce worn out trunk. 5 


Rn ot to mention, that 
Would, by the bulk 


5 0 e ee 1. I. Le Blage. lese fi 


ry. lu 
wr © 


Wis 


7 
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Expo. des Ouvrages de Peint, &c. 1747. : 
28 De Oratore, L. II. c. 21. | 


the Artopagites, Where, By af ber 180 the 
ſpeaker Was forbid is! als” any pelo, 
though ever io entf? nily, 19 5 of 


tis kind woulf be b ity ports, of 


young Spalt ns, who, With hands hit un- 
der their 00 5. and Abdbn-ealt eyes . al 
borth in fiſt ſlembity : 

eiiier Am 1 quite of the auth TY 
nion wich regard & allegory 3 the applying 


of which would too pier do f in þ ne 


ducing 5: ; che 6 one ol foon W as 


difficult as' the other, and painting would 


degenerate into Hieroglyphicks, 5 
The author attempts, in vain, to pus 


us, that the majority of the Greeks though 
as the Egyptians. There was no ts 


ing in the painting of the platfond of the 
temple” of Juno at Samos, , than i in n that ,of | 


| the Farneſe yy * 
2 wane? e Fo . > 1 = 4 ; K 8 #7 8414 S .. 


8 1 Rider.” 2 L e. 1. 8. . ; 
_ e Reſp, Laced. * 


| nin, Ns eta Io b bete 
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1 intrigues of pe 2 ba 


the front of 4 


*. * of 


yet diſtinRtly conceive. | There may be 
lame difficulties which 2 25 Ne 
of repreſenting to the, ſenſes a ma 8 5 a 
point—perhaps, nothing leſs. than. impothbi- 
lity ; and Theodoretus * has ins eat n in 
confining painting to the ſenſes. _ 
Hieroglyphicks which hint at 2 4 l di 
in ſuch a manner as to expreſs, for i 
youth by the number XVI; Imp 20 
two feet ſtanding on water: ; thoſe W fay, 
are monograms, pot images: to indulge 
them. in painting 1 foſtering, chi 


x 'Origines Contra ca. 1. IV. p. 196. "Edit 
Cantabr. 4 On Si 
* Perrault fur Vierwe, Expli . de Þs Pancho IX, 
ps IE 
| | iT ab As 5915 
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adding t6'Chinele pit S Chinele” expl 
tions. 8 7 re Toll ee l 
ay © Wis tak 

W. out 40 er m it, adn "res 
ent nt the contradictions in the charadter of 
the Atherilins ; that he didi it perhaps in ſe- 
veral x 2 Soppoſing which © > pea 
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dd of dend prince? 7540 the 
leaders of the Athenia J navy, after their 
victory over the Spartun bear the Aryin ſes, 
afforded the artiſt a very benſüble and rich 
N to OR the mc Su 


wo ws che rige like mch ag thb | 


victors; only fix of whom had returned to 
Athens, the reſt having declined the ſtorm. 
. 13 Thera- 


— 


* 


* . 15 6 | 
2118 Objelfion. againſt 1 
W LIEN r! 13 2 ©, 3 


ei ; 2. A 32 A F wh ++ 4% 
moſt pathetick manner; intermixin 


tpeech, with. frequent ;pauſes, ht to 4 
Sire wh 8 the loud plaints of thoſe, who, 
in the battle, had loſt their parents or rela- 


tions, He, 3: the e Game time, produced 4 
who 


man, who protei ed. he, bad heard the laſt 
words od the drowned, imprecating the pub- 
kek -revi 
Socrates, then a ubm af the 
with, a few. 


28 


ee eee eee 


they haped. for, were condemned 0 die. 
One gg them mas; the gu ane, 


and A Pola. 4 nts Tat: 11 07 81 
Was it not in the ben of Parchaſiu, 


who Was then alive to enlarge the mean- 


bare hiſtory, only by drawing the true cha- 
acte of the authors of this ſcene, [without 
the leaſt. belp from. allegory? It would have 
1 pn BROKE AE he lived in o aur n 


„ l 1 5e Ta £ 114 4 4 ts £ ; 


Wo 


F nn 3 2 


on their leaders. In vain did 


F 


upon the tomb of a young Corinthian girl, 
filled with ſome of her play-things, and co- 


merz ase wiſhed to, 604. 


+#..'% N 439 « „ : : 
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No better ace i in my ae to 


uid bum applying. allegory to Rco- 
e the author would, at leaſt, meet 


* 45 many difficulties: as Virgil, when 


dens en the names or Vidius Cau- 


x | ati F —— not * 
— in chem us in the- Corinthian 


capital E You know its otigins 4 baſketder 


r 
% 


vered with a large brick, being overgrown 
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120 — ans 
-with the creeping branches of an' acanthus, 


which had taken root- under it, was the 
firſt occaſion of forming that capital. Cal- 
macbus the ſculptor, ſurprized at the ele- 


gant ſimplicity af that compoſition, took 


thence a hint for RM e with 


885 i new. onder. 


Thus this capital, deſtined to apy all 


the entablature of the column, is but a baſ- 
ket of flowers; ſomething ſo apparently in- 


conſiſtent with the ideas of architecture, that 


there was no uſe made of it in the time of 


Pericles : for Pocock * thinks it ſtrange that 


the temple of Minerva at Athens had Doric, 
 inftead of Corinthian pillars. But time ſoon 
changed this ſeeming oddity into nature; 
the baſket loſt, * ne all its ene 


gſfenſweneſs, and 


- furat vitium defnit C2 mera. 
Orid, * 


© Vitruv. L. IV. e. 1. 
* Trayels, T. II. 
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of our 
adduce the arguments uſed by à whole tri 

(if the artiſts will forgive the term), in ew 
to prove the reaſonableneſs of their aft: 


the A 80 
nowedge no Egyptian Taw'to für- 
9 — Fai 0 dond 0 


the artiſts of all ages been, both öf the 


growth and form of ſhells, as to change 


even the chariot: of Ven ius Its-4f Eormous 
one. The ancile, that Palladium of the Ro- 
mans, was ſcooped into the form of a'the 2 


we find them on antique lamps. Nay, na- 
ture herſelf ſeems to have produced their 
immenſe variety,” and marvellows nen 
for the benefit of the den 

at have no mind to 1 the bad cauſe 
inſkilful- decorators :” only — 


The painters and ſculptors of Paris, en- 
deavouring to deprive the decorators of the 
title of artiſts, by alledging that they em- 


Lo ned nelher thelr own intellectual facul- 
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122 Objections 5. againft 


ties, nor tho Cn. upon 
works not 


roduced. by nature, but rather 
the offsprings of capricicus art; the others 
are ſaid to have defended themſelves in the 


_ following manner; ©. W' are the followers 
r of nature: like the bark of a tree, vari- 


** ouſly. caryed, our decorations grow into 


various forms; then art joins ſportive na- 


« ture, and corrects her: we do what the 


« ancients did: conſult their decorations.” 


Variety is the great and only rule to which 


decorators ſubmit. Percaiving that there is 


na perfect e between two things 
in nature, they likewiſe forſake it in their 
decorationz; ;. and careleſs of anxious twining, 


leave it to the parts themſelyes to find their | 
like, as the atoms of EpicFuus did, This 

liberty, vy gwe to the very, nation, which, 
after having nobly execeded all the narrow 


bounds, of ſocial formalities beſtows ſo much 
pains upon communicating her improve- 


ments to her neighhours. This ſtyle in de- 
corations got the epithet of Barrogue taſte, 


2217 | derived 


„ 


and Scamozzi * Ig 


4 the foregoing Reflexions. 123 
derived from a word. ſignifying FROM 19 1 


teeth of unequal ſize. 


Shells have at leaſt as good N ur 
* admitted among our decorations, as 
the heads of ſheep and oxen. You know 
that the ancients placed thoſe heads, ſtript of 
the ſkin, on the frizes, eſpecially. of the 
Doric order, between the Tri glyphs, or on 
the Metopes. We even meet with them on 
the Corinthian friſe of an old temple of Veſta, 
at Tivoli * ; on tombs, as on one of the 
Metellus-famil y near Rome, and another of 
Munatius Plancus near Gaeta; on vaſes, 
as on a pair in the royal cabinet at Dreſden, 
Some modern artiſts, finding them perhaps 
unbecoming, changed them into thunder- | 
bolts, like Vignola, « or to roſes, like Palladio 


* 
Led 


: Menage Diction. Etymol. v. Nas 

> Vide Deſgodez Edifices antiq. de Rome, p. 91. 
Bartoli Sepolcri Antichi, p. 67. ibid. fig. 91, 

* Perrault notes ſur Vitruv. L. IV. ch. 2. f. 27. 
p. 118. | - 
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We conlude from all this, that learning 
never had, nor indeed ought to have, any 
ſnare in an art fo nearly related to what) we 
call Lufus Nature. 


Thus the ancients thou cat: r pa 


what could be meant * a lizard on Men- 
_w_ pe The 


Pian ge, Fain FRY | | 
yr or or, WO SHY YT 15 "yp 8. IV. 


make, to be ſure, a 7 image amidſt the 
flowers of a Rachel Ruyſch, but a very 


| poor figure on a cup. Of what myſterious 
meaning are birds picking grapes from vines, 


on an urn? Images, perhaps, as void of 


| ſenſe, and as arbitrary, as the fable of Ga- | 
nymede embroidered on the mantle, which 


Eneas preſented to Cloanthus, as a reward 
of his ae in the naval n wh 


1 r Martial; 4 HI. Ep. 41. . 2 if 8 
* Bellori Sepolchri ant. f. 99. . 
» Virgil, An. V. v. 250. & ſeq. 
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Not. ſur les Cæſars de 'Emp. Julien. p. 240. 


the. foregoing. Releries. 126 
To conclude: s there any thing contra- 
dAcey between trophies and the hunting- 


houſe off a Prince? ,; Surely the author, 
though ſo zealous a champion for the Greek 


taſte, cannot pretend to propoſe, to us that 
of ag Philip and the Macedonians, ,who, 


LE 4 


their own eng, Diana Pha ork, amidſt 
her nymphs ? and huntin g-equipages, 


| Reals in Eurote ripis, aut i: Juga 
5 Cyntbi, p 
Eurer Diana choros, quam mill feeute, 
Hinc atque hinc glomerantur, Oreades— 


might better ſuit the place; but we know 
that the antient Romans hung up the arms 
of their defeated enemies over the out- ſides 
of their doors, to be everlaſting monitors of 
bravery to every ſucceeding owner of the 
houſe, Can trophies, having che ſame de- 


0 Pauſanias, L. IX. c. 40. p. 794. Conf. Spanhem. 


F fign, 


126  Objettions againſt, Cc. 
ſign, ever be ns on ANY building of 
the Great?' 

I wiſh for a ſpeedy anſwer to this letter. 
You cannot be angry at ſeeing it publiſhed. 
The tribe of authots now imitate the con- 
duct of the ſtage, where the lover, with his 
ſoliloquy, entertains the pit. For the fame 
reaſon I ſhall roceive, with ws my mn 
anſwer, f 
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1 AN 
ACCOUNT 
N v M M Y, 

IN 


The Royal Cabinet of Antiquities 
at. DazsDEN, | 


AMON G the 1 Mummies off 
the royal cabinet, there are two pre- 


ſerved perfectly entire, and not in the leaſt 
damaged, viz. the bodies of a man and 
woman, The former, among all thoſe 
that were brought into, and publickly known 
in Europe, is perhaps the only one of its 
kind; on account of an inſcription thereon, 
which none of thoſe who have written on 
Mummies, except Della Valle alone, diſco- 
{4 „„ a 


130 — of > Mautmny 5 in the 


vered on thoſe bodies; and Kircher, among 
all the drawings of Mummies communi- 
cated to him, and publiſhed i in his Oedipus, 
has but one, (the ſame which Della Valle 
had been poſſeſſed of,) with an inſcription ; 
though his wooden cut is as faulty as all 
the copies made aftefwards *. * On That 
Mummy there are theſe letters ET TXI. 
This ſame inſcription is on the royal 
Mummy, of which I propoſe to give a brief 
account, and in examining which I have 
employed all my attention, that I might be 
certain of its being genuine, and not drawn 
by a modern hand from the inſcription of 
Della Valle : for 'tis well known, that thoſe 
bodies frequently paſs through the hands of 
Jews. But the letters are evidently drawn 
with the ſame blackiſh colour with which 
the face, hands, and feet are ſtained: The 
firſt letter on our Mummy has the form of 


« Kircheri Oedip. Egypt. T. III. p· 405, & 433. 
e Bianchini Iſtor. Univ. p. 412. | 
'T . a large 
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a large Greel E, expreſſed by Della Valle 
with an E angular, the ee not COR 


uſual in printing- preſſes. 


All the four Mummies of the * ca- 


Wan daicde be a6 Bice, I propoſed to 


examine whether the Mummy with the in- 


ſoeription, was that which Della Valle was 


poſſeſſed of, and found that both the entire 
royal Mammies were exact reſemblances * 
thoſe deſcribed by him. OHH, 

Both, befides the fnnen YR of a 


| 22 — rolled innumerable times 


around the bodies, are wrapt up in ſeveral 
(and, png to an obſervation made in 
England ?, in three) kinds of coarſer linnen; 


which, by particular bandages of the girdle- 


kind, 1s faſtened in ſuch a manner as to in- 
volve even the ſmalleſt prominence of the : 


face. Thie firſt covering is a nice bit of 


age, tinged with a certain ground, 


_ © © 'Nehem, Grew Muſeum Societ. Reg. Lond. - 
1681, fol. p. I, 1 


K 45 much 


132 A hunt offi * in the 


much gilt, decked with various figures, and 
with a painted one of the deceaſed. -- 

On the Mummy marked with the in- 
ſcription, this figure repreſents a man, who 
died in the flower of life, with a thin curled 


beard, not as repreſented by Kircher, like 


an old man with a long pointed one. The 


colour of the face and hands is brown: 


the head encircled with gilt diadems, marked 
with the ſockets of jewels. From the gold 
chain, painted around the neck, a ſort of 
medal hangs down, marked with various 
characters, creſcents, &c. and this over- reaches 
the neck of a bird, that of a hawk perhaps, as 
on the breaſts of other Mummies . In the 
right hand of the figure is a diſh filled with 
a red ſtuff, which being like that uſed by 


the ſacrificers*, the deceaſed may be ſuppoſed 


to have been a prieſt. The firſt: and. laſt 
finger of the left hand have rings; and in 


4 Vide Gabr. Bremond Viaggi nell DU. R 


1579. 4. L. I. c. 15. p. 77. 
Clemens Alex. Stde. L. VI. p. 456. 
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the hand itſelf there is ſomething round, of 
a dark-brown colour; which, as Della Valle 
pretends, is a well-known fruit. The feet 
and legs are bare, with ſandals; the ſtrings 
of which appearing between the great toes, 
are, with a ſlip, faſtened on the foot itſelf. 

The inſcription, mater ct is be- 

neath the · breaſt. TE 

The ſecond Wa is ; the ail more re- 
fined figure of a young woman. Among 
a great many medals, ſeemingly gilt, and 


other figures, there are certain birds, and 


quadrupeds ſomething analogous to lions 
and towards the extremities of the body there 


is an ox, perhaps an apis. Down from one 
of the nech chains hangs a gilt image of 


the ſun. She has ear-rings, and double 
bracelets on both her arms : rings on each 


| hand, and on every finger of the left one, 
but two on the firſt: whereas the right hand 


has but two: with this hand ſhe holds, 
like Iſis, a ſmall gilt veſſel, of the Greek 


| Spondeion-kind, which was a ſymbol of the 


"FE 3 ferti. 


134 An Account of a Mummy in the 
fertility of the Nile, when held by the god- 
deſs*. In the left hand there is a ſort of 


fruit, like an ear of corn, of a greeniſn caſt. 


The leaden ſeals, mentioned by Dela Valle, 


ſtill remain on the firſt Mummy. 

Compare this deſeription e in o his 
travels , and you'll find the Mummies of 
the royal cabinet to be the ſame with thoſe, 


which were taken out of a deep well or 


cave, covered with ſand, and fold to this 
celebrated traveller by an Egyptian ; and I 


believe they were purchaſed from:his heirs at 


Rome, though in the manuſcript catalogue, 
joined to that cabinet of antiquities, there is 
not the leaſt hint of any ſuch purchaſe. 

J have no deſign to attempt an explica- 
tion of the ornaments and figures; ſoine re- 


marks of that kind having already been | 


made by Della Valle. The following ob- 
ſervations « concern N on e 


4 
* 


of Shove, Voyage, T U. p- 123. 420 
: 2 D Valle Viaggi. Lon 11. $ 9. p- 325. & 
ſeq. 
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The Egyptians, we know, employed a 
Pw character i in expreſſing themſelves 's 
the ſacred and the vulgar : che firſt was 
what is called hieroglyphick; the other 
contained the characters of their national 
language, and this is commonly ſaid to be 
loſt. All we know is confined to the twen- 


ty-five letters of their alphabet. Della. 


Valle ſeems inclined to give an inſtance 
of the contrary, in that inſcription ; which 
Kircher, puſhing his conjectures {till farther, 
endeavours to lay down as a foundation for 
a new ſcheme of his, and to ſupport it by 
two other remains of the ſame kind. For, 
he attempts to -proye*, that the dialect was 
the only difference between the old Egyptian 
and Greek tongue. According to his ta- 


lent of finding what no body looks for, he 


makes free with ſome ancient hiſtorical ac- 
counts; upon which he obtrudes a „e | 


K Herodot. . 9 ; © c. — 3 Diod. Sie. " On 
Plutarch. de Ifid. & Ofirid, „ 
* Kircher Oed. I. c. ej. Prodrom. Copt. E. J. 


* 4 | ſenſe, 


* 


136 An Account of a Mummy in the 


ſenſe, in order w dnn * r wich 


bis ſcheme. 


| Herodotus, „ to IA tells us, that 


King Pſammetichus deſired ſome Grecks, 


| who were perfect maſters of their language, 


to go over to Egypt, in order to inſtruct his 


people in the purity of the tongue. Hence 
he concludes, that there was but one lan- 


guage in both countries. But that Greek 


hiſtorian * gives an account entirely oppolite : 
he tells us, that Pſammetichus, having re- 


ceived ſome ſervices from the Carians and 
Tonians, permitted them ta ſettle in Egypt, 


for the inſtruction of youth in the Greek 
language, in order to bring up interpreters. 
There is no ſolidity in the reſt of the Kir- 


cherian arguments; ſuch as thoſe deduced 


from the frequent voyages of the Greek 
ſages into Egypt, and the mutual commerce 
between the two nations; which have not 
even the ſtrength of conjectures. . For che 


8 Herodot, L. II. c. 153. 


\ 


' hap py © bay Py op op Gao om 
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of the Babylonians and Egyptians - proves 


only, that the travelling ſages learned the lan- 


guages of the nations they converſed with. 
Nor does the teſtimony. of Diodorus, 
that Attica was originally an Egyptian co- 
lony *, ſeem to be here of any weight; 

The inſcription of the Mummy might in- 
deed admit of Kircherian, or ſuch like con- 
jectures, were the Mummy itſelf of the an- 


tiquity pretended by Kircher. Cambyſes, 


the conqueror of Egypt, partly exiled, and 
partly killed the prieſts; from which fact 
Kircher confidently deduces as conſequences, 
the total abolition of the ſacred rites, and 
from that the ceaſing to embalm bodies. 


He again appeals to a paſlage of Herodotus *, 


which, upon his word alone, others have as 


: confidently quoted. h a certain 1 


1 Diogen. Laert. v. Democr. 

n Diodor. Sic. L. I. c. 29. Edit. Wesel. | 

© Kircher Oedip I. c. — it. juſd, Ching iNuftra 
(2. II. c. 4. P. BST: | 

went 
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138 An Arciunt of 6 Mumm in tie 
cuſtom of - ö their f I, upon the x 


varniſhed linnen of the Mummies, ceaſed 


with the epoch of Cyrus .. 
But Heradotus: ſays not a word, che of 


the total abolition of the ſacred rites; ' or of 


the abolition of the cuſtom of preſerv- 
ing the dead from putrefaction, after the 
time of Cambyſes; nor 00s Diodorus Si- 
contrary, Gm bj copay of the funeral rites 


of the Egyptians, rather conclude, that this 
| cuſtom prevailed even in his time; that is 
o ſay, when Egypt was e into a Ro- 


man province. 

HFence it can not be 3 that 
aur Mummy was embalmed before the Per- 
ſian conqueſt. -—But ſuppoſing it to be of 
chat date, is it a neceſſary conſequence that 
a body preſerved in the Egyptian manner, 
or even taken care o of by their R ot 


©. CPF EE 


P Albert Ergliſche Briefe, 5 | 


Perhaps - 


T7 © & K Q 


= 


| Tonian or Carian. We know that Pytha- 
goras entered into the Egyptian - confeſfion ; = 

nay, even conſehted to be circumtiſed , in 
order to ſhorten his way to the myſteries of 


even went ſo far in their ſuperſtjtion: nas to 


 Clivet of Antiquities at Dreſden. 1 | 


Perhaps it is the body of ſome naturalifed | 


their prieſts. The Carians themſelves ob- 
ſerved the ſacred ſolemnities of Iſis, and 


mangle their faces pn the . of- 
fered to that deity *.- 5 

Change the letter an 80 inſcription) into 
the diphthong ei, and you have a Greek word: 
ſuch negligences are often to be met with in 
Greek marbles”, and {till more in Greek mas» 


_ nuſcripts; and with the ſame termination 


it is to be found on a gem, and ſignifies, 

« F AREWEL L', which was the uſual 

ejaculation addreſſed by the living to the de- 

ceaſed; the ſame we meet with on ancient 
4 Clem. Alex. Strom, L. I. p. 354. Edit, Pott. 


Herodot. L. II. c. 61. 
* Montfaucon Palzogr. Græc. L. II. c. 5. p. 230. 


Kuhn. Not. ad Pauſan. L. II. p. 128. 


t Auguſtin, Gem. P. II. I. 32. : 
5 | _ epitaphs ; 
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'epitaphs*; public decrees” ; and of 1 
it was the final concluſion _- | 
T There is on an ancient epitaph tha wie 
EXSTXI ; che form of the Þ on ancient 


tones and manuſcripts is exactly the ſame * 


with the third letter of ET TxI, which 


was perhaps confounded with it. 
But ſuppoſing the Mummy to be of later 


times, the adoption of a Greek word be- 


comes yet eaſier. The round form of the E 
might be ſomething ſuſpicious, with regard to 
its pretended antiquity; that form being ne- 


ver found on the gems or coins before Au- 
guſtus. But this ſuſpicion becomes of no 
weight, 1 RISEN 8 that the W N 


0 — Corp. Taſer, 5 . DCCCLXI durex, 
Xaptle, &. 
FPrideaux Marm. Oxon. 4. & 179. 
* Demoſth. Orat. pro gn. p. 485. 499. Edit 
Fre. 1604. 
7 Gruter Corp. Infcript, p . DCXLI. 8. 
. * Montfaucon * 2 IV. c. 10. [2 335. 
8. 
* Montf. L. I. e. 4. I. @.'6, p. MA 


bn. - OT eonti⸗ 


to 


* 


— 


e ; pri — Dreſden. | 24x 
me ef that Rs: > 
However, the word cannot be an p 
tian one, being inconſiſtent with the remains 
of chat ancient tongue in the modern Cop- 
ing; which was from the right to the leſt, 


queſtion (like ſome Egyptian characters) 


is traced from the left to the right. As for 
the inſcription” diſcoyered by Maillet *, no 
| Interpreter has yet been found. The Gre- 


cians, on the contrary, wrote in the occi 


dental manner, for fix hundred years be- 


fore the chriſtian ra, witneſs the Sigean 
inſcription, which is faid to be of that 


date.. 6 
What has ben aid lates allo to an 


» Herod, L. II. 

© Deſcript. de PEgypte, par Maſcriere, Lanes VII, 
23. 

4 Deſcript. de Eg. L. c. 

* Chiſhul. Inſer. Sig. p. 12. 


inſcrip- 


2 of @ Mummy, bee. 
—_— upon a piece of ſtone with 
Egyptian figures, communicated to Kircher 
by Carolo v intimiglia, a Palerman patri- 
ian. The letters ITITIXI are two words, 
and ſignify, Let the foul come. ) This ſtone 
has met with the ſame fate as the gem en- 
grayed with the head of Piolomæus Philo- 
pator: for here an Egyptian has joined two 
random figures, and there the ' inſcription 
may be ef a Greek hand. The litterati 
know what little change it veants to be or- 


thographical. | 
f Kircher. G c. 8. p. 147. 
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; oo not preſume that fo ſmall a 
I treatiſe as mine would be thought of 
conſequence enough to be brought to a 
Te- trial. As it was written only for a 
connoiſſeurs, it ſeemed ſuperfluous to give 

it a © karte air, by multiplying quotations. | 
Artiſts want but hints: their taſk, accord- 
ing to an ancient Rhetor, is to perform, 
not to'peruſe ;” Ks every author, 
© L who 
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146 Anſwer to the foregoing Letter. 
who writes for Hank: ought to be brief. 
Being beſides convinced, that the beauties 

of the art are founded rather on a quick 
ſenſe, and refined taſte, than on profound 


» # 
| kind. — 


* 


meditation, 1 canuoi help Ihinke that the 


principle of Neoptolemus* „ © to philoſo- 
phize only with the few,” "ought to be the 


chief WS in 


_ treaty of thy 


Several Nes of my Eſſay are FRA 


tible of explications, and, having been pub- | 


lickly tried by an anonytnous author, ſhould 
be explained and defended at-the ſame time, 


if my circumſtances would-permit me to en- 


large. As. to his other remarky, the au- 


thor, 1 hope, will gueſß at my; anſwer, 
without my giving one lee Indeed | 


they do not require i . ein chile 
I am not in the leaſt moved, by the cla- 


mours concerning thoſe, Pieces of Corregio, 
which, bz * undou bted accounts, were not 


4119 ITE 
2 Cicero de Oratore; LAH. 635 as fs 07 8 
> The e was then preparing for a , Journey 0 
Rome. > | 


only 


17 


Azur iu ri arguing Letter. fa 
in the fables at Stockboim, ' Reaſoning is of 


no uſe here i argumetits of this kind adini 


of no other evidence but that of Amnliut 
Sodurus agninſt alerius of Sucro: He de- 
nies; Lia t, Romans | * 
judge add to ng age 5: 

"And why hed Hines a 
derogattey to the honour of the Swedes, in 
my repeating Count Tus relation, than in 
his giving it? ; Perhaps; bbenuſe the learned 
authot of the circumſtantial life of Queen 


Chriſtina omits her intliſcreet generoſity to- 


wards ' Bourdon, and that bad treatment 
which the pictures ofl Curregio met with? 


or was Hürleman © himſelf charged with 


at Linciping, he found a college, and ſeven 
ee, but not one e or at- | 
ficer? + 0% 1807 ee e 


= © Argennill abregs de la y. a. P. 7. II, p. Wy 
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At was my deſign to explain myſelf 'mbre 
_ partionlaely;- tonoewing the iſe 
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ofthe Greeks}: Had I been allowell time. 


p The Grecks, as their criticiſm on the part 


ridge of Protogenes, and his blotting -it *, 
evidently ſhews, were not ignorant. in learned 


negligence. But the Zeus of Phidias wat 
the ſtandard of fubhmity, the ſymbol of the 
omnipreſent Deity; like 'Hotmet's Eris, he 
ſtood upon theeanthy; and reached heaven; 
he was, in the ſtyle of ſacred pbeſy, . What 
encuspaſſes him ? i&c;” And the world: has 
been candid enonghi to excuſe; ny, even to 


juſtify ow ſuch reaſons, the diſpropottions in 


the: Carton of Raphiael, repreſenting the 
fiſhing of Peter The criticiſm on the Din- 


unde, though ſolid, is not againſt" me: bi 


Action, abſtractedly -confidered, with his 
noble and expteſſive contour, are ftandards 
of the art; 5 and dean was all I advanced. 


ä 


0 es” L. AIV. p. tax 2 965. 1. 11. ” 

'f Richardſon Eſſay, &c, p. 38, 339. 
2 Diomedes, for ought I can ſee, is neither 3 
ſitting 
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fittir 
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The reflections vn the Painting aud:Sculp-! 
ture of the Greeks ay che reduscei toi four 
heads, en Wo er bus t SAT 


Chara&tii cks Hoe 
4 The Tiiration 6f chefe ; $220921 
92 "Their manner ht 4 8 upbn 1 

J? agt'] 115 

ur 9 
1 was ; all I prey] 2 with | 
regard to the, Grlt 3. whi rn | 


the Greeks were, perbaps, les founded. on; 
their nature, and the, influences of tha cli-, 
mate,, than on their education. "Gi Gown 
The happy ſituation of their country was, 
however, the baſis of all; and the En, 
reſemblance, which Was obſerved. between, 
the Athenians and their neighbours beyond - 


fitting nor a ſtanding figure, in both which. caſey the 


critick muſt be allowed "2 be 1 He geſcends. : 
| Remark of the J. L. 


130 Hnſiver i Lette: 
the mountains, was ee diffrenco 


1 
Jo 


of air and nouriſhment. 


The manners and perſons of the e 
ſettled inhabitants, as well as the natives of 
eyery, country, have ;ngver failed of being 
influenced by their different natures The 
ancient Gauls, and their ſucceſlors, the Ger- 
man Franks, are but one nation; the blind 
fury, by which the former were hurried 
on in their firſt attacks, proved as unſuc- 
ceſsful to them in the times of Cefar 48 ft 

did to the latter in our days. They poſ- 
| certain other qualities, which are ſtill 


in voghe among the modern French; and 


the Emperor Julias tells us, that ih his 


time there 1 yer more dancers than citizens 


at Pars. 


Whereas the — managing their 
r cautiouſiy, and with a certain frigi gt- 
4 dity, kept the Romahs lon ger than any 


Cicero de Fato; e. et 1 5 
1 Strabo; L. IV. p. 396. A. 299. 1, TRE | 
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* Milopog, p. 88 * "+ 
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people ſtom eigene the 'coun-" 


We nit 


Aid be ds emen sd e 


rians re- aſſu med by the Weſt-Goths, the 


Mauritgnians, and many other yes v_Ow 
over-ran tlieir country? P1644 ene 
\ It is eaſy to'be imagiried whabbentinghs 
the Grecks, having been ſubject to the fame 
influences of climate and air, muſt have 
reaped from the happy fituation of their N 
country. The moſt temperate ſeaſons reign- 
ed through all the year, and the reffeſhing | 
ſea-gales fanned the" voluptuous iſlands of 


the Tonick ſea, and the ſhotes of tlie conti- 


nent. Induced by theſe advantages,” the 
Peloponneſians built all their towns along 


the coaft zi (ee: Dicearolius, * by Ci- 


cero ". 
Under a ſky fo. R nay "balagerd: 
between heat and cold, the en can- 


2 


* — 


| 1 . m. p. hwy 5 2 : 1 — Y 
„Pu Bos Reflex. ſur la Poeſie et ſ. l. P. 1. 4144. 
n Herodot. L. III. c. 106. Cicero ad Atti. L. VI. 
Pr 2, | | 
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132 Anſwer to the foregoing Lette.. 


not fail of; being influenced by both..; F dune 
grow ripe and mellow, even ſuch as. are 
wild improve their natutes : animals [thrive 
well, and; breed mere abundantly n Such 
a ſky, ſays Hippocrates (produces not: only 
the moſt beautiful of men, bot harmony 
between their inclinations and. ſhaps.:; Of 
which Georgia, that country. of beauty, 


where a pure and ſerene ſky pqurs fertility, 


is an inſtance *. Among the elemonts, 


beauty owes ſo much to water alone, that, 


if we believe the Indians, it cannot thrive, i in 
a country that has it not in its purity *. And 
the, Oracle itſelf attributes to the Iytaph 


of Arethuſa a power.of forming beauty. 


The Greek tongue affords us alſo. ſome 
arguments in behalf of their frame. Na- 


# 


0 Hel erer. p. 288. edit, Foeſi. Can: r- 
ra $5; Tune 90 Tus 70% oho; rp ace, e 


fol. 171.1 B. J. 43. edit. Ald. T. I. e 
v Chardin voyage en Perſe, T. II. p. 127. 4 ſeq. 


2 Journal des Scavans 'An. 1684. Aur. p. 153. | 


Aud Euſeb. Fræpar. * ws 15 e. 100 P- 


226. edit. Colon. n 8 
ture 


AL. 
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ture moulds the- atgwns H, pooch ac | 
to ther influences of the climate. T herein 
nations cat raher whiſtle than, e like 
the Troglodytes ; there thats dgfHingunce 
without opening thin 150 and che Phan 
ſians, a Greek. peple had, ag hat been | 


aid. of the Engliſhit b hogtſe Wige: In vn 


k indielimate forms heaſh ſounds ata co 
ſequentlythe grgats H pech igannat! he 


yery delieate. tied eg 10 


The fuperiority ß the Orea tehαuN is 
neſo, but only of its harmony. Fer Al ch 


conſonants , are too often apt to affent! with 


an W auſteriĩty; ene 


. Ji k. i e no. 
e Labontan Mend Ta II. p. 21) Gf Ul- 


1. Grönland. g. 144, fe feq. Aft. Naa 


298 f. . 


Carmont de Acre; Lübis, & _ Anglik. 
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154 Anſwer m the” foregoing Len. 
tongue is continually changing the cbnſo-. 
nant for the vowel, and two vowels, mett- 
ing with but one conſonant, generally grow 
into à diphthong The fweetneſs of the 
tongue admits of no word ending with theſe 
three harſh” letters O, G, X, and for the 
fake of Euphony, GP changes letters 
for their kindred ones. Some ſeemingly 
harſh words cannot be objected here ; ; none 
of us being acquainted with the true Greek 
ot Roman pronunciation. All theſe advant- 
ages gave to the tongue a flowing ſoftneſs, 
brought variety into the ſounds of its words, 
and facilitated their inimitable compoſition, 
And from theſe alone, not to mention the 
meaſure which, even in common conver- 
ſation, every ſyllable enjoyed, a thing to be 
deſpaired of in occidental tongues; from 
theſe alone, I fay, we may form the higheſt 
idea of the organs by; which that tongue 
was pronounced, and may more than eon- 


ne 


Il Las lech Oblery. Philolog P. m. Obſery, 
IV. 1 2 * &c. f | 
jecture 


— of "the Gut, | 
Hamer meant the Greek, by tha of" Men, 
the Phrygian tongue. 


It was chiefly owing to that ENT * 

vowels, that the Greok tongue was prefer- 
able to all others, for expteſſing by the ſbund 
and diſpoſition of its words the fortns and 
fübſtantes of things. The diſcharge; the 
. rapidity, [the diminution of ſtrength In Piere- 
ing, che ſlowrieſs in gliding, and the ſtopping 
of at arrow, are better expreſſed by the nr 
of theſe three verſes of Homer,” II ind * 
1 2 5. "ate Bide, veven 10% Ha Tax, Hine # kirez r 7 ; 
135. K Av ae rigs melo aha ten, * 
136. Kat h De- re usa ſielbese, | 
than eben by the words themlelves, You 
ſee it diſcharged, "fying through the air, and 
piercing the belt of Menelaus. 

The deſtri ption of the mn in bet⸗ 
tle-array, Iliad II. v. 215. 1 ia 
Acre apatnid" Ie eve der ae ha 4 


7 Th impatient weapon whizzes on the wing; ; 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring 


ſtring, &c. | Porz. 
a 1 


Une! 


ther, of the ſecond. Foptury of the | 


156 Anfurr nous Letter, 


is of tha ſame kind, and has nee 
by; a 5 en. n ee in one 


of T 8 7 
* BE . \ >> * * 1 ln 
4 \ „ » 


fniog they tangue 0 he ſofier bermovies | 
only: it became a qoaring tarrent, boiſte 


as the . winds. by which Ulyſſes fails, were 


torn, ſplit only in. three, or four places by 
the words, but rent hy the ſound, into a 
thouſand. tatters . This was, the; uin 
eppreffio,” the living found; ſupremely beau- 


tiful, When. properly and ſparingly uſel!! 


How quick, how refined muſt the organs 
have been, which were the depoſitaries of 


ſuch 2 bonne! The Roman itſelf could 
not attain its excellence : . Nay, a Greek far 


144 the 31 4 


7 Longin. pl on ect. 13. $x . 85 
ad h. 1. p. "A L. ro. edit. r . ; 
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Aged, v dr eri Taker. ig 
nnn the 
| maiden 98; AI. arg edt ea ay TY 
Nature keeps proportion; — 
che frame of the Greeks was of a fine clay, 
of nerves and muſeſes moſt Kenfßkiy ehaftic; 
and promoting the flexibility of the! body: 
bene that caſineſs,” chat pliant faeility, ac- 
m with mirth and vigour; which 


4 f * 


moſt nicely balaneed between leanneſs and 
cotpulenty: both extremes were ridiculed 


by the Greeks, and their pa eee 


Phileſiaſcs , Philetaſes*, and Agoracrituſes 
But hough they wrre beautiful, and by 
were not effemiriate Sybarites. As an in- 
ſtance of which we Ihall only repeat what 
Ae ue in Aron of the Athenian 


; . — — Orat. wo ad Origen. 49. 
* > Ariſtoph. Ran. v. 1465. "TS 

5 © Athos. Deipnol. L. XII. b. 13 Allan. V. H. 

J. ix. 14. 3 „ ; 
« Ariſtoph. "Equit. 1 e 
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animated all their actions. Imagine bodies 


158 Ayer to the faregoing Letted.. 
were as different from thoſe: of the reſt af 
Greece, as their public as ad 
« The Ip: , lays Pericles, employ their 


- en to get, by violent Ae, n 


& — a as Well as 
t they; calmly, not anxiouſly, mineful of 
_ © its approaches, we meet it with voluntary 
“ magnanimity, and without any compul- 
tt ſion of the law. Not diſconcerted hy its 
e impending threats, we meet its moſt fu- 
e rious attacks, with no leſs boldneſs than 


< they, whom perpetual practice has pre- 


« pared for its ſtrokes. We are. ſond of 
« elegance, without loving finerys of. ge- 

© nius, without being emaſeulate. In; ſhort, 
4 to be fit for every Byway is the 
« characteriſtic of the Athenians ＋ 1750 


1 cannot, nor will 1 pretend to & ae 
without allowing exceptions. There was 


a 'Therfites in the army c of che Greeks.” But 
it is worth obſerving, that the. brauty af a 
nation was always in proportion, to their uk 


: hue I. II. 6. 39. | 
tiva / 


1 


wh SS . 
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tation of, e arts. Thebes, vrapt up in 
a mid alt 75 produced. a ſturdy,uncouth 
race, according to Hippocrates's obſerva- 
tion on fenny, watry foils® ; and its ſterility 
in producing men of genius, Pitidar only 
excepted, is an ald reproach. Sparta was 
as defective in this reſpect as Thehes, hav- 
ing only ems! to, boaſt. of; hut the rea- 
+ pure and, 1 which refined the 
ſenſes ', and of courſe ſhaped their bodies i in 


proportion. to that refinement ; 3 and Athens 


was the ſeat of arts. The ſame remark: 


may. be made with 8 to Sicyon, Co- 
rinth, Rhodes, Epheſus, &c. all which: 


having been ſchools of the. arts, could not 
want convenient models. The paſſage of 


| Ariſtophanes, infiſted. on in the. dg * 


W { o 
® * *% * — 


r Horat. L. II. Ep. I. * 


Cicero de fato. c. 4. 
h IIe Torr. p. 204. 


Cicero Orat. c. 8. Conſ. Diczarch. Ys on 
H. Steph. c. 2. p 16. . "4 

* Nubes, v. 1365. ;: ee, = ; 

| take 
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—— ab it really is and thereby 


Fung i tale: 50 Rave che ports he r n 
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anden | conipllite;” wire Aftick benuties, 3 


Tiweleus",- made pt 
| tians, whs delivered flom us ep by 
Hetevules; but not 'withont ſome 1ols'of the 
palts m queſtion; a loſs bequeatliecd 0 all 
his races This was tfit true mark of the 
Theſean pedigree; as a natural märk, repre- 
ſenting a ſpear -Hignified" a Spartan extrac- 
tion; and we find the Greek anti imitating 
in thoſe places the (paring hand of nature. 


But tine liberality of nature was confined 


to Geer in a nar wer ſenſe. Its colonies 
underwent the. ſame fate, which its eloquence 
met with when going abroad. As ſoon, 
* ſays Cicero " as cloquence bet! out -from 


1 Schel. ad Atifioph. Nub: v. 10'c0. 
m Plutarch. de Sera Numin. VindiQta, p. 563. "3h 
» Cicero de Orat. 
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« the — 'ſhe plumed herſelf 
« with the manners of all the iflarids' in 


« and forſaking her ſound Attick expreſ- 
« fon,” loſt her health.” The Tonians, 

tranſplanted by Nileus from Greece into 
Aſia, after the return of the Heraclides, 

grew ſtill more voluptuous beneath that 
glowing ſky. Heaps of vowels brought 
wantonneſs into every word; the neighbour- 
ing iſlands partook of their climate and 
manners, which a ſingle Leſbian coin may 
convince us of. No wonder then, if their 
1 ee, as much from thoſe of 

| s, as their manners. 


m . 


difference. Thoſe Greeks, who had choſen 


their abode in Africa, about Pithicuſſa, fell 
in with the natives in adoring apes; nay, 


even gave the names of thoſe animals to 
thei children “. r e 


0 Golzius, Tab. xIV. T. II. 
* Dioderus Sic. L. XX. p. 763. al. 44% 
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162 — to the foregoing Litter, 
The modern Greeks, though compoſed 
of various mingled metals, {till betray-the 
chief maſs, Barbariſm has deſtroyed the 
very elements of ſcience, and ignorance oyer- 
clouds the whole country; education, courage, 
manners are ſunk beneath an iron ſway, and 
even the ſhadow af liberty is loſt. Time, in 
its courſe, diſſipates the remains of antiqui- 
ty: pillars of Apollo s temple at Delos *, are 
now the ornaments of Engliſh gardens; the 
nature of the country itſelf is changed. In 
days of yore the plants of Crete ' were far 
mous over all the world; but now. the 
ſtreams and riyers,” where: you would go in 
queſt of them, are mantled with wild: nn 
riant weeds, and trivial vegetables. 
Unhappy country! How could it avoid 
being changed into a pole _—_ n 


q Stukely's J  Teinerar, m. p bt | | 

r Theophraſt. Hiſt. Pl. L. Ix. c. 16. p- 1137. 
I. 7. ed. Amſt. 1644. fol. Galen de Antidat. I. fol. 
63. B. I. 28. * de Thoriac, ad Piſon, ol. 9 
A. I. 20. | p 

* Tournefort Voyage, leu. I 5. 10. edit, Am 
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n to balance the Athenian 
power . ſea, are reduced. to | hideous * 


ſarts! hs 


 Notwidanding. - theſe 3 
the forlorn proſpe> of the foil, the free paſ- 
ſage of the winds, ſtopped by the inextri- 
cable windings of entangled hates. and 


the want of almoſt all other commodities; 


yet have the modern Grecks n many 


of the prerogatives of their anceſtors. The 


inhabitants of ſeveral iſlands, (the Greek race 


being coy. e- in the Mana, near 
are, by the unanimous account of 3 


the moſt beautiful of the human race 


Atlica ſtll preſerves itsairof philanthropy”: , 
all the ſhepherds and clowns welcomed the 
two travellers, Spon and Wheeler; nay, pre- 


t Belon. Obſerv. L. II. ch. 9. p. 151. a. 

* Idem. L. III. ch. 34. p. 350. b. Corn. l * 
V. fol. p. 169. 1 

* Dicrarch. Geogr. c. I, p. 8 : rs 
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vented them with 4 alutations*: 2 neither 


have they loſt the Attick ſalt, or the en- 


terpriſing ſpirit of the former inhabitants”. 


A Obections have been made againſt their 
| early exerciſes, as rather derogating from, 


than adding to, the beauteous — of the 
Greek youths. _ 


Indeed, the content * of his nerves 


and muſcles ſeem rather to give an angu- 


lar gladiatorial turn, than the ſoft Contour 


of beauty, to youthful bodies. But this may 
partly be anſwered by the character of the 


eaſy and natural; their affairs, as Pericles 
ſays, were managed with a certain careleſſ- 


neſs, and ſome of Plato's dialogues * may 


glve us an idea of that mirth and chearful- 


neſs which prevailed in all the Gymnaſtick 


exerciſes of their youth. Hence his deſire 


of having theſe places, | in his coramon- 


1 Voyage de Spon et Wheeler, T. U. p. 75 LY 
7 Wheeler's Journey into Greece, p. p. 347 · 


. out. Lyſis, p. 499: Edit. Fref. 1602. 


wealth, | 


1 


Sr 
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| wealth, frequented. by old folks, in order 


e 
Their games commonly began at ſun 
riſe *; and and 


cing incommoded by the heat: 
as. ſoon as their garments were laid down, 
the body was anginted with the elegant At- 


tick oil, Hardy to defend it from the bleak 5 


morning- air; as it Was. uſual to practice, 


even during the, ſevereſt cold and part- 
Iy to; prevent a too copious perſpiration, - 


where. it. was intended only to carry off 
ſuperflucus humours * Io this oil they 
aſcribed alſo a trengt 


4 bl. 


De Les: L. VII. p. 802, l. 30—6. ae! Periel 
Leg. att. p. 296. Maittaire Marm. Arund. p- 483. 


Gronov. ad Plaut. Bacchid. v. Ante ane Exorien- = 


tem, 


e Galen. de Simpl. Medic, F cult, Kt U. e. 3. 


fol. 9. A. Opp. Tom. II. Frontin. Stratag- L. I b. 5. 
Lucian Gymn. p. 907, Opp- T. II. Edits Retz. 
* Dion. Halic. A. R. c. f. $- 6. de vi en in” 


Demoſt. c. 29. Edit. Oxcon . 
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| ates frequented: them at that | 
time. Thepcbolethe morning-hours, i or· 
der to avoid 
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ten different forts of ſhoes', er 


166 fir the foregoing Eni 


a perſon leaving the bath in this ate ap- 
' pears, ſuys Homer, taller; fir g 


akt 6 the mend en 


0 —4 fm a very eg Hex of 


— ahcitins, from a vaſe once in 
the! poſſe(Mon of Charl. Pet, id, u be 
gueſſes,” the urn of = gladiator © | 


Had it been a og thi dat 
the Greeks to walk, either 'batefboted, like 


the heroes in their performances *, or with 
a ſingle ſole, as We commonly bee? "their 


| fret muſt have been bruiſed, But thete are 
2 inſtances of their extreme nicety in 


this reſpect; for, they had e To ahore 


a = 2 * t 


7 o. T. v. 230. | 

5: Numiſoi. Imp. p. x60, l 88 

-Þ Ptiloftrac. Epiſt. 22. p. 922. Conf. REY Sat. 
L. V. e Þ 357 * Lond. 1694. Lo 0p. 
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i Conf, Arbuthnot' Tab of Ane. due, ch. 6. 
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1 ter iſes b „ 5 r, 1 % v4 refit to ba he, : 
and there ſubmitted io a freſh unction; and 
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Gon of my ſeoond'peint; I could with that 
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e ver den 
off at the publick exerciſes, even before the 


noutifhing of the art; which was a great 


advantage to the artiſts. As for che nou- 
rnihment of the wreſtlers in remotet times, 


1 found i more proper to 9 menten mille in 
general,” * than ſoft cherſe. 


1 L remember right, you cin kt nuns 
ven undemonſtrable, that che primi- 


tive church ' ſhould have' dipped'Ticit- -pro- 


theſe probabilities of a more perfect nature, 
among the Greets, might be allowed to 
have ſome conclufive weight; Lee 


ſhould have but a few words co add. 


* Thiegd, L. I. e. 6. "Euftath ad lad. J. bh 324. 
1. 16. 

1 Cyrilli Hierof: Caterh. Myftag. II. er. 2, 35 4. 
p. 284. ed. Thom. Miles, 8 1763 "fot. 30g. 
Vice Comitis Obſerv. de Ant ä fit.. IV. 


| ©. 10. p. 286-89. Binghati Od. Ecclef T. AI 


L. XI. c. 11. Godeau Hitt. de L gil, T. 
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M 4 Charmo- 


alin a et ble 


| oY | hom was valued at two [talents p, 
Was, no doubt, beautiful enough Pro 
for a model of Apollo. Him, 

Charmides,and Adimanthys.", the. 
ſee and ſtudy to their wiſh for ſeveral hours 
every Gy; and can. IM We holt Maur 


9 for the lok of p Naa, like 
theſe ? But granting that, pray, what is 
there to be ſean more in a ſwimmer than in 
any other perſon ? 2AL . extremities of the 
body you may ſee every where. As for that 
author? who pretends to find in France 
beauties ſuperior to thoſe of Alcibiades, 11 
cannot help n his ability ringe 


what he aſſerts. N Th 9 5 Birx ; 
_ What has, bi} faid hikers irs cas alſo 


\ ®, Lucian. Dial. Mart N. b 0 
2 n Idem. Navig. E. 2. p. 48. : 8 

e Ne la Chambre Diſcours; ; ou 1 a elt pfouve que 
ler rancois ſont, les plus capables de toug les peuples 
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E colcbrated Gladiator, i in 4 
beſe, has none of the. modern 


were erected, in the very places m1 here the 
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als; al his aogular parts are thoſa e meet 
with in the other Greek ſtatues. 
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ſtatue, which was perhaps one {fox ha 
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mes were held, to, the PEO of the 
ſeveral. victors, may be ſuppoſed an exad 
copy of nature. The artiſt was bound to 
repreſent any victor in the very attitude, and 
inſtantaneous motion, in which he over 
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of my on. ne 
ters ef tis Kind, — ſie ts deeper 
views of but tines, not lead to general con- 


ckung. "Nevertheleſs we do not want au- 
Mord whoſe prematut decilions often get 


| the beiter of their" judgment 
In mattets concer ng the art alone. Pray, 


— decihöns of * an author may be depended 


pon,” Who, when defigning to write on the 


1 in general, thews Bicnſelf w ignorant 
wh den very eleiuiettts, as to afcribe* to Thu- 


Ha, w „ whoſe conelſe and energetick ſtyle 


was not withour difficukies, even for Tui 
the character of apt: 55 Another of 
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at Edie. Reies, T. I. 
3. Cie. Brut. e. 7. & 83. 3 
F Conſiderations ſur fes Revolutions des Arts. 


Plris, 1755. p. 33 
that 


fic following point 25 the treatiſe, I have 
contented ae win giving 150 remarks 


Su 


that tribe, ſeem 1 * 8 as little acq vith 
Diadbrus Sjculus, when he arab bini as 


I Lhd Ar 


hunting ng after elegance . Nor Want we 


Mo bien eriough who admire, in the ab- 
cient” performances, Lich triffes 6 are be- 
e rene inan's attention. The 
© rope, ſays a travelling ſerbler, "what 

«together Doe and the ox, is to cf 
„ {dirs "the moſt "beautiful ted e e "this 
« Whole gtoupe if the" Toro arheſs - 
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e eee 
dern attiſts which ybu oppoſe to the an- 
cients: but at the ſame time I know; tat 
the' imitation of theſe alone Has elevated the 
others to that pitch' of merit; a 
nen =_ 1 nme cher for- 


=, Pagi Diſcours ſur Hiſtoire anda p. 45. 
t Nouveau Voyage d' Hollande, de Y Allem. de 
Suiſſe & Cltalie, par M. de Blaigvilles 
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ok the ancients they. fell into > the faults 
of thoſe, whom alone I, intended to blame. 
Nature undoubtedly miſled Bernini : 7 


cue of * on the monument of Pope 


and another on \ that — "Alexander the VIlth, 
even ugh. . Certain it B, that no- uſe could 


years, , and. the kiag 1 ſums. Hie 
was repreſen ted as aſcending, on horſeback, 


the mount of honour : but the action both 


of the rider and of the horſe was exag- 


gerated and too violent; which was the cauſe 
of baptizing it a Curtius plunging/into:the 


gulph, and i its having benn placed 2 in the 


— — 3 nature is as little 
ſufficient far attaining beauty, as the ſtudy 
of anatomy alone for attaining the juſteſt 
Proportions: $17 1 Sp * oy own. ac- 


* Richardſon s Avent, Kc. 2945 295. 
count, 


aalen i ie fireging Lu. 173 
count, took from the ſkeletons of Bidloo; 
but, though a profeſſor in his art, com- 
mitted many faults,” which the good Ro- _ 
man ſchool, eſpecially Raphael, cannot be 
charged 'with. However, it is' not meant 
that there is no heavineſs i in his Venus; nor” 
does it clear him from the faults imputed to 
him in the Maſſacre of the Innocents, engrav- 
ed by Marc. Antonio, as has been attempted 
in a very rare treatiſe on painting v. for there 
the female figures labour under an exuber- 
ance of breaſts; whereas the murderers look 
ghaſtly with leanneſs: a contraſt not to be 
admired: the ſun itſelf has ſpots. © 
Let Raphael be imitated in his del deb 
ner, and when in his prime; thoſe works 
* want no apology: it was to no purpoſe to 
produce Parrhaſius and Zeuxis in order to 
excuſe Him, and the Dutch proportions! 
Tis true, the paſſage of Pliny „which you” ; 
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174 Anſwer in the fraham Letter. 
quote concerning Parrhaſius, meets cor 


' monly with the fame interpretation, viz. 
that, ſhunning corpulency be fell into lean- 


ze”. But ſuppoſing Pliny to have under- 
ſtood what he wrote, we muſt clear him af 
contradicting himſelf. A little before he 


allowed to Parrhaſius a ſuperiority in the 
contour, or in his own words, in the out- 


lines ; and in the paſſage before us, Parrha- 


hafius, compared with bumſelf, ſeems, in Porxr 
OF THE MIDDLE PARTS, 70 fall ſhort of 
bumfelf. The queſtion is, what he means 


by middle parts? Perhaps the parts. border- 


ing on the outlines: but is not the deſigner 
obliged to know every poſſible attitude of 
the frame, every change of its contour? If 


ſo, it is ridiculous to give this explication | 
to our paſſage: for the middle parts of 2 
full face are the outlines of its profile, and 


0 on. Conſequently, there is no ſuch thing 


1 (bs Extrait de YHiftoire de la Peint. 40 
Pline. p- 56. | ö 


e d 


— ag oh 


as middle parts to be met with by a de: 


ſigner: the idea of a painter, well-ſkilled in 
the contour of the outlines, but ignorant of 


their contents, is an abſurd one. ..Parcha- 555 


ſius perhaps either wanted {kill in the Chiar- 
oſcuro, or Keeping in the diſpaſition of his 


limbs, and this ſeems the only explication, 


which the words of Pliny can reaſonably 
deſigner, never failed ſpoiling his contours 


with his colours. Or, perhaps, to indulge 
another conjecture, Parrhaſius ſmoothed the 


outlines of his contour, where it bordered 
on the grounds, in order to avoid being 
rough; a fault committed, as it ſeems, hy 


his contemporaries, and by the artiſts who 
flouriſhed in the beginning of the fuxteenth 


it were with a knife; but thoſe ſmooth con- 
tours wanted the ſupport of keeping, and of 


maſſes gradually riſing or finking, in order 
to become round, and to * the eye: by 


5 5 . E 
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aug in which, bis üg ww an air of 


flatneſs ; and thus Parrhaſius fell: ſhort of 


himſelf, without being 2 too mem | 


'or too lean. 


We cannot conclude, from hs 2 


meric ſhape which Zeuxis gave his female 
figures, that he raiſed them, like Rubens, 
into fleſh-hills, : There is ſome reaſon to 


| —_ from the education of _ _ 
culine vigour, though they were the chief 
beauties of Greece; and ſuch a one is "Wy : 


Helena of Theocritus. 
- All this makes me doubt of finding among 


the ancients any companion for Jacob Jor- 
dans, though he is fo zealouſly defended in 
your- letter. Nor am I afraid of maintain- 
ing what I have ſaid concerning him. Mr. 
d'Argenville is indeed a very induſtrious 
collector of criticiſms upon the artiſts; but 
as his deſign is not very extenſive, ſo his de- 


ciſions are oſten too general, to afford us 


charadterſtical ideas of his heroes, © 
| | Agro 


A good eye eye r münte allower to Fel 4 bet⸗ 

ter judge in matters of this kind, than all 
the ambiguous deciſions of authors: and to 
fix the character of Jordans, I might con- 
tent 8 with appealing to his D Diogenes, l 


at Dridfen," But, for tlie A fake, let 


me inquire into the meaning of what you 
call Truth in painting. For if truth, in the 
general ſenſe, can by no means be ex- 


cluded from any branch of the arts, we 


have, in tlie deciſion of Mr. d' Argenville, a 
riddle to unfold, which, if it has any mean- 
ing at all, muſt have the following: 
Rubens, enabled by the inexhauſtible fer⸗ 
tility of his genius, to pour forth fictions 
like Homer himſelf, diſplays his riches ven 
to prodigality : like him he loved the mar- 
vellous, as well in thought and grandeur 
of conception, as in compoſition, and chiar- 
oſcuro. His figures are compoſed in a man- 


ner unknown before him, and bis lights, 
jointly darting upon one great mab,,. diffuſe 


N | over 


"3th 


178 Anſiuer to the foregaing lum. 
over all his works: a bold harmony, and 
amazing ſpirit, Jordan, a genins of 8 
lower claſs, cannot, in the ideal part of ; 
painting, by any means be compared with. 
his great maſter. He had no wings to ſoar. 
above nature; for which reaſon he humbly. 2 
followed, and painted her as he faund her: 
and if this be truth,, he, no doubt, had a 
larger ſhare of it than Rubens, Bart 
If the modern artiſts, with regard a 
forms and beauty, are not to be directed 
by antiquity, there is no authority leſt to in- 
fluence them. Some, in painting Venus, 
would give her a Frenchiſied air *; another 
would preſent her with an Aquiline noſe, 
the Medicean Venus, as they would, ſay, 
- having ſuch a one“: her. hands would be 
4 * with Þpindle. inſtead of fingers; 


, Obſervat. fre bod Arts & fur quelques 8 
de F * on Sculpt. |expol6s au Louvre, TR. | 


p- 65. * 0 wm 
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Aer to the foregoing Letter. 179. 
and ſhe oV ogle us with Chineſe eyes, 
like the beauties of a new Italian ſchool. 
Every artiſt; in ſhort, : wbuld, by his per- 
formance; betray his 'country : but, as De- 
mocritus ſays, if the artiſts ought to pray 
the gods deo let them meet with none but 
auſpicious —_— my of the ancients s will | 

Let us, 3 1 ſome 3 
in favour! of Fiamingos children. For, 
luſtinefs and full health being the common 


burden of the praiſes of children, | whole in- 


fant forms are not ſtrictly ſuſceptible of that 
beauty; which belongs to the ſteadineſs of 


riper years; the imitation of his children 


has reaſonably become a faſhion among our 
artiſts. But neither this, nor the indul- 
gence of the academy at Vienna, can be, 
or indeed was meant to be deciſive, in fa- 


vour of the modern children; it only leads 


us to make * ee. The ancients 


b rue Vit, Emil, p. . 14% as 4. Bryan T: II. 
My 7. went 


2 


180 . to the, foregoing Laue., 


went beyond nature, even in their chüldren 2 


the -rhoderns only follow her; and, pro- 


| vided their, infant farms, exuberant as they 


are; do net influenęe their ideas of- youth- 
fol and; riper bodies; they may be allowed 
to be inthe right, thaugh, at the ſame time, 


the angients were not in the wrong. 


Our artiſts are, likewiſe, at full liberty 
to dreſs the hair. of their - figudes as they 


pleaſe : but, being eſo fond of nature, they 
muſt needs know, that it is nature which 


ſhades, with pendant locks; the forchead and 


temples of all thoſe;] Whoſe life is not ſpent 
between the comb: and the looking-glab : 
and finding this manner carefully obſerved 
in moſt ſtatues of ther ancients, they may 
take it as a proof of their attachment to 
ſimpkrcity and truth; a proof of the more 
weight, as they did not want people, buſier 
in adorning their bodies than their minds, 
and as nice in adjuſting their hair, as the 
moſt elegant o of our European courtiers. But 


| it Was as commonly looked upon as a mark of 


an 


an ;ngenizons and noble extraction, t to ares 
the hair in the manner of the ſtatues*, As 
The i imitation of che ancient © coftour has 


indeed beber been "rejected, not even by thoſe 


whoſe chief want was that of correctneſs : 


but we differ about imitating that noble 


ſimplicity” and ſedate Srandeur in in their 
works. An ex preſſion which hath {ſeldom 
met with general approbation, and never 


pronounced without k of being g miſ⸗ 


underſtood. {I 1115 1 1 De 


In the Hercules of Bandinglli the idea of 
it was deemed a fault“: an ' uſurpation on 


Raphaers s Maſſacre of the Innocents * 3 
The idea f nature at reſt, Ton, 
might, perhaps; ptoduce figures like the 


young Spartans of Nenophon ; nor would 
the bulk of mankind be better pleaſed with 


performances in the taſte of my treatiſe, 
(ſuppoſing e even al its precepts authoriſed. 


. * Navi. 8. Wh c. 2. p. 249. 
4 Borghini Ripoſo, L. II. p. 129. 
=. * Chambray Idée de la Peint. p. 47. 
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| to. the foregoing Letter. 


by he jiges of the art) than with a ſpeech». 


made before the Areqpagites. But it is not 
on t the bulk of mankind that we ought to 

confer the legiſlative | power in the art. 
And though works of an extenſive com- 
poſition ought certainly to have the ſypport 


of a vigour and ſpirit proportioned to their 


extent, yet there are limits which muſt nat 
be overleapt : uſe not ſo much. ſpirit as to 
repreſent t the everlaſting] F ather like. the cruel 
God of war, or an ecſtaſied aint Ihe 
ptieſteſs of Bacchus. 


Indeed, in the eyes of one ASI 


with this characteriſtick of the ſublime, a 
Madonna of Treviſani will ſeem preferable 
at of Raphael in the royal cabinet at 
Preſden. 1 know that even artiſts yere of 
opinion, chat its being placed ſo near one of 
the former, was not a little diſadya 


to it. Hence it ſeemed not ſuperfluous te to 


enquire into the true grandeur of that in- 
eſtimable picture, a8 it is the only pro- 
duction 


e . 


— 
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of 


to 
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duction of this Apollo 'of painters, that 
. TIE, oſs 


No compariſon, in , is to be maids 


of its compoſition with gel of the tranſ- 


figuration ; which, however, I think fully 
compenſated by its being genuine: whereas 
Julio Romano miglit perhaps claim one half 
of the other as his own. The difference of 
the hands is viſible: but it in the Madonna, 
the ſpirit of that epoch, in which Raphael 

rmed his Athenian {chool, ſhines with 
x full a luftre, as to o make even the autho- 

ous. 

Tis no eaſy matter to convince a critick, 
conceited enough | to blame the Jeſus of the 
Madonna, that he Is miſtaken, Pythagoras, 
fays an antient philoſopher * „ and Anaxa- 


goras look at the fun with different eyes: 


the former ſees 2 God, the latter'a ſtone. 


and beauty i in the faces of h with- 


MITE wu » \ois 2 1 


f Maxim. Tyr. Diſt. 25. p. 303. Edit. Markl. 
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out enquiring into their dignity ;: beauty 
pleaſes, but ſerious graces charm *, Such 


are the beauties of the ancients, which 
+ gaye. that ſerious air to Antinous, which 
we generally aſcribe. to his ſhading: locks. 
| Sudden raptures, or the enticement of a 


glance, are often momentary ; let an attentive 


eye dwell upon thoſe confuſed beauties 
which the tranſient look conveys, and the 


paint will vaniſh, True charms owe their 


Gs -: X'S 


durability to reflection, and hidden graces al- 
lure our enquiries; celuctant and unſatisfied 
we leave a coy beauty, in contigual . ad- 
miration of ſome new-fancied, charm; and 


ſuch are the þeauties of Raphael, and the 


ancients ; not agreeably triflin 8, gnes, but 
regular and full of real graces', By that 


| Clegpatra became the beauty of al enſuing 


ages: nobody was aſtoniſhed at her face, 


but. her air engaged N Te. 00 * 


'E : Vide Hales, N. yh 
* Philoftrat. Icon. * p. Pr h | 
4 Plutarch. Ant S Anse „HL. 


Auſuuer to tie foregoing Lotter, 183 
the melted heart. A French Venus at her 
toilet is much like: Sencea's wit: n if , 


put to the teſt; diſappears *.- Ly Reet 
The compariſon: of Raphael . of 


the moſt. celebrated Dutch, and-new an 
painters, concerns only the management, 
(Tr attaments). The endeavours of the former 
of theſe, to hide the laborious induſtry that 
appears in all their works, gives an addi+ 
tional ſanction to my judgment; for, hiding 
formances of the arts, is to ſpread an air 


of eaſineſs, the. UT sT. QUivis”.'over 


them!; of which, among the ancients, che 


pictures of N icomgchus were deſti- 


. = 4 * 
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All * however, is not nd to dero. 
gate from Vanderwerf's fuperior merit: his 


works. give Aa luſtre. even to the cabinet of | 


kings. He diffuſed qver them AIG ne 


k Obſervat. ſur les Arts, &c. p. by. 
1 Qulntil. L. IX. c. 1 %, 
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wauld think, is molten; and, in the colli- 
quation of his. tints, there reigns but 


"one "predominant colour. He might be 
faid to have enamelled rather than paint- 


- -His works indeed pleaſe. But does thie 


character af painting conſiſt in pleaſing a- 
lone'? Denner's bald pates pleaſe likewiſe. 


But what, do you imagine, would the wiſe 
ancients think ef them? Platarch, from 


the mouth of ſome Ariſtides or Teuxis, 
would tell him, n "_ never dwells in 


wrinkles *. | 
Dis faid, the Peripergi Charles VI. when 
he firſt ſaw one of Denner's pictures, was 
foud in its praiſe, and in admiration of his 
induſtry. The painter was immediately de- 
ed 0 this & fellow to the firſt, and was 
warded : but 6 


= Plutarch, Adul. & Amici diferim; | p. 53. | D. 
DIS.” Gn 


comparing each of .them- with, ſome: _ 


Letter. 187 


Allr to the 


of Rembrant and Vandyke, declared, 


having pow fatisfied his curioſity, he 9 : 


on no account have any more from this ar- 
tiſt.” An .Engliſh nobleman was of the 
ſame opinion: for being ſhewn a picture of 
Denner's, '© You, are in the wrong, ſaid _ 
if you believe that out nation eſteems per 
formances, which owe their merits to in- 
duſtry rather than to genius. 118 

I am far from applying theſe remarks to 
Vanderwerf; the difference between him 


and Denner is too great: I only joined them 
in order to prove, that a picture which 


only pleaſes can no more pretend to uni- 
verſal approbation than a poem. No; their 
charms muſt be durable; but here we meet 
with cauſes of diſguſt in the very parts, | 
where the nw endeayoured to phaſe | 
us. | 
2 Thoſe parts * nature that are — * 
obſervation, were the chief objects of theſe 


2 J Painters: : 
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painters: they were particularly © cautious of 


changing the fitnation even of the minuteſt 


hair, in order to ſarprize the moſt ſharp- 


fighted eye with all the microcoſm” of na- 
ture. They may be compared to thoſe diſ- 
eiples of Anaxagoras, who placed all hu- 


man wiſdom in the palm of the hand but 
mark, as ſoon as they attempt it ſtretch 
their art beyond theſe limits, to draw: larger 5 


1 or es Os the —_— 


r whe" 
V moe ** aue qula po onere | forum 
1 8 8 ka. 


Defich is as „ rice the painter $ firſt ſe- 


cond, and third requiſite, LE action is that of 


* "= 4 6.4 105 YL 44 kt £72 4; 


the orator. 

I readily allow the ſolidity of your re- 
marks, Concerning the © reliefs” of the an- 
cients. In my. treatiſe I myſelf charged 
chem wich a want of ſufficient {kill in per- 
ſppectiye; 'Y 


Aſioer to the foregoing Letter: 199 
ſpeive; and henot the- faults i in er 
lisa i1bay of tai; 0 rl 

The 3 point + ie concerns A. 
gory. Med: vin ava tn 
In painting we acids al cen 5 5 
legory: for, though, imitation ariſes from 
the very principles of painting as well as of 
poetry, it oonſtitutes, by itſelf, neither of 
a vulgar image, and reſembles Davenant's 
. Colouring and defign are to painting 
what metre and truth, or the fable, are to 
poetry; a body without ſoul. Poetry, ſays 
Ariſtotle, was firſt inſpired with its foul, 
with fiction, by Homer; and with that the 
5 painter muſt animate his work. Deſign and 
colouring are the fruits of attention and 
practice: perſpective and compoſition, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, are eſtabliſhed or fixed 
rules; ; they are of dau but mechanical = 


0 Ariftot Rhet. * I. c. 11. p. 61. Edit, Lond, 
1615. 4to. | Plato Phra. Frier 
and 
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rob the. bülkfof munktind ef their invaluable 


light we'-take inithe common landſcape; 


190: Anfer to the foregoing Lerter e? 
and; if I may be allowed the expreſſion; only 
mechanical ſouls are wanting to n. E- 
and to admire them. 
Pleaſures in general, "i ** thoſe which - 


treaſure; time; become durable, and ate fres 
from tediouſneſs and diſguſt, in proportion? 


as they engage our intellectual faculties,” 


Mere ſenſual ſentiments ſoon laiiguiſh; they 
do not inffuence our reaſon: ſuch is the de- 


flower; and fruit paintings: the artiſt; in 
performing? thenr, ©: thinks" but very little; 


and the — RR ach W 


thinks no more. 

A mere —— * 5 123d 
ſcape only in the object: in the former you 
draw facts and perſons, in the- latter; ſky, 


land, ſeas, &. both, of courſe, being 


founded on he ſame principle, imitation, are- 
eſſentially but of one kind. - Te 
If it be not a contradiction to ftretch the 


din of painting, AS. far as thoſe of poetry, 
and 


and conſequently, to allow the painter 
the ſame ability of elevating himſelf to the 
pitch of the poet as the muſician enjoys; 
it is clear that hiſtary;. though the ſublimeſt- 
bnd of painting, cannot raiſe itſelf to the 


heighths of ene enen PR” 5 


tation alon m. 
Homer, as Cicero tells us*, Oe a 


formed man into God: which is to ſay; he 


not only exceeded truth, but, to raiſe his 
fiction, preferred even the impoſſible, if 
probable, to the barely poſſible :. In: this 


Ariſtotle fixes the very eſſenee of pootry, and 


tells us that the pictures of Zeuxis had chat 
characteriſtiek. The poſſibility and truth, 
which Longinus requires of the painter, as 
oppoſites to abſurdity in Poetry, are > not on- 
tradictory to this rule. TON ; 


This heighth the kifery-pilater" — 


reach, only by a contour above common na- 
ture, or a ao r e wm oy A 


7 Conn Tuſe. * L Co 26. 
1 | Ariftot. Poet. c. 28. 


for % 


\Lerter: - 191" 


we Aꝛſiuer to the foregoing Letter: 
for theſe are requiſite--in a good portraits. 
nter, who is able to execute them with- 
out diminiſhing the, likeneſs of his model. 
They abe but imitation, only prudentiy 
managed. The heads , of Vandyke are 
charged with. too exact an obſervation of ha- 


a. hiſtory- piece. 1528 165 * 1201. J Ii TS 


delight, of childhood; > allegory that of riper 


of earlier date than, proſe, as unanimouſly 
"vn by, the annals of different people, 


* barous times, truth was preferred, ap 
l pearing in this dreſs. al 4 


N I Our underſtanding, moreover; 3 un- 


on things, whoſe beauties. are not to be per- 


vx. + '» 


ceived at firſt ſight, and of inadvertently 


W others, becauſe clear as day: images 
of 


— A 


ture; an exactneſs that would be faulty in 


Truth, lovely as it is in inſt odd 
more, penetrates deeper; when inveſted with 
fiction: fable, in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, is the 


years. And the old opinion, that poetry was | 


makes it it evident, that er in de me her | 


. der the fault of beſtowing its attention chiefly 


ea 


mo 


of this kind, like a ſhip on the waves; leave 
but momentary'traces in our memory. Hence 
the ideas of our childhood are the muſt: per- 


herſelf inſtructs us, that ſhe; is not: to be 
moved by common ithings, let art, as the 
Orator, ad Acer Adyiſes: us, follow 
her dictates. af. olpoft do i 91997 
Every, idea, increaſes, in ſitength, if a+ 
companied by another or more ideas, a8. in 


differ in kind: for ideas, | too analogous to 


— power of diſcovering a ſimilarity, in the moſt 
— different things, is what we commonly 
„ call wit; Ariſtotle, unexpected ideas: 
- and theſe. he requires in an orator”... The 
* more you are ſurprized by a ng: the 
more weng are affected; and both che 
5 5 : , Abo. Rhet III. e. 2, 5 + FRE 
K N LET 0 OD "RA. 
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manent, becauſe every common occurretice | 
then ſeems extraordinary. Thus, if nature 


compariſons ;/: and dhe more ſtill as the 


each other, do not ſtrike: as for inſtance, * 
white ſkin. compared to ſnow.. Hence the 


— 


— 
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- 
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| fots are to be obtained by allegory, like to 
| Fruit hid beneath leaves and branches, which 
when found ſurprizes the more agreeably, the 


" Joſs it was thought of. The ſmalleſt com- 
poſition is ſuſceptible of the ſublimeſt powers 


of art: all depends upon the idea; 


Nedellity firſt taught the artiſts to ok 


lb. No doubt, they began with the 
repreſentation of ſingle objects of one claſs: 


but as they improved, they attempted to ex- 
preſs what was common to many particu- 


lars; f. e. general ideas. All the qualities 


of fingle objects afford ſuch ideas: but to 
become general, and at the ſame time ſen- 
Able, they cannot preſerve the particular 


ſhape of ſuch or ſuch an object, but muſt 


be ſubrnitted to another ſhape, eſſential to 
that object, but a general one. 
The Egyptians were the firſt, who went 
in ſearch of images of that kind. Such 
were their hieroglyphicks. All the deities of 


antiquity, eſpecially thoſe of Greece, nay, 


5 their ver y names, WETE originally Egyp- 
2 ä . tian. 


ton. 
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tian. Their perſonal theology was quite 


allegorical; and fo is ours. But the ſymbols 

of theſe inventors, partly preſerved by the 

| Greeks, were often ſo myſteriouſly arbitrary, 
as to make it altogether impoſſible to find 


out their meaning, even by the help of thoſe 


authors that are ſtill extant ; and ſuch a diſ- 15 


covery was looked upon as a nefarious pro- 
fanation *. Thus ſacredly myſterious was 
the pomegranate in the hand of the Samian 


Juno: and to divulge the Eleuſinian rites, 
Was thought worle than the —_— of a 


temple 


The relation of the ſign to the thing fig- 
nified, was in ſome meaſure founded on the 
known or pretended qualities of the latter. 
The Egyptian Horſemarten was of that kind; 


an image of the ſun, becauſe his ſpecies was 


Herodot. L. II. e. 50. 

Herodot. L. II. C. 3. e. 47. Conf. L. II. c. 61+ 
Paufan, L. II. p. 71. 1.45. en e LY. 
p- 317. 1.6. 

 * Pauſan, L. II. e. 17. p. 149. 1. 24. 5 
7 Au N C. 21. 8 Edie Up- 
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"faid' to have: no female; and to live fix monilis 
under and ſix above ground 5. In lle 
manner the cat, being ſuppoſed to bring 
forth: 4 imber of kittens equal to that of 
- | days in a month, became the Hinbol of 
Ths, or the moon”, © 1 8 3 , 
"Wm he Greeks, on the contrary, "endowed 
with more wit, and undoubtedly with more 
ſenſibility, made uſe of no figns but ſuch 48 
had a true relation to the thing ſignified, 
or were moſt agreeable to the ſenſes : : All 
their © deities they inveſted with human 
| 1 
forms * a Wings, among the Egyptians, 
were the ſymbol of eager and effectual ſer- 
vices; a ſymbol conformable to their nature, ; 
and continued by the Greeks :\ arid if the 


Attick Vi Aria had none, it was meant to 
ſignify, that ſhe had choſen Athens for her 
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Tha Plutarch. de Ind. & Okir. p- 355. 0. Alex. " 
Stram. L. V. p. 657, 58. Edit. Potteri. Kilian. Hiſt, for 
Anim. L. 10. c. 7 "=& 

I Plut. L. C. p. 376. Androrand. 4. Quadr | 
digit. Vivipar. L. III. p. 41% 5. Mt Re 


2 * Strabo, L. XVI. p. 9-700 al. 1104. 


| abode. 
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* 
abode * A. gooſe, among the. Egyptians, 
was. the ſymbol of a cautious. leader ; in 
conſequence of which the prows of their 


ſhips; were formed like geeſe 9 . This the 
Greeks preſerved alſo, and the ancjent Ref: 


trum reſembled the neck of a gooſe"... „ 
Of all the figures, whoſe relation to their | 


intended m meaning is ſomewhat obſcure, the 


n 
* 
5 5 
= 3 
kf 


Sphinx perhaps alone Was continued by the 


Greeks. 


it wears on ſome Attck coins. 


£7 * 


* 


n ® Pauſan, L. III. p. 245. 1. 21. 


% 


Placed. in the front of a temple, 
it was, among the Greeks, almoſt as in- 
ſtructive, as it was ſignificant among the 
Egyptians *. The Greek Sphinx was wing- 
ed *, its head bare, without —_ ſtole which 


S Kircher Oedip. g., T. III. p. 64. 1 


Nav. 3 Vol. c. I e * re Nav. 


Bal. 1537. 4. 


p. 130. edit, : 


"IO 4 4 LENS 3 44 I 
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© Schaffer de re Nav. 5 1 c. 3. eu x96. Paſ- 
feri Luc. T. II. tab, 93.— 


Lactant. ady. 253. L. VII. Thebad 1 922. 
Beger. Theſ. Palat, p. 234. Nun. Muſell. 


va et Pop. T. 8. 


1 Haym. Teſoro Britt. T: I. p. 168, 
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It was in general a characteriſtic of the 


_ Greeks, to mark their productions with a 


certain chearfulneſs: the muſes love not 


| hideous phantoms : : and Homer himſelf, 


when by the mouth of ſome god he cites an 
Egyptian allegory, ang; © cautiouſly begins 
with © WE ARE Told.” Nay, the elder, 
Pampho*, though he exceeds the Egyptian 
oddities, by his deſcription of Jupiter wrapt 
up in horſe-dung, approaches nevertheleſs 
the ſublime idea of wo Engliſh * 5 


As full, a ferfelt, Geral Des, 
As full, as perfect, in wile man that nurn, 
As the rapt ſeraph, that adpres and burns. 
ʒñ 
It will be no eaſy matter to find, among 
eee an image like that of a 


ake encircling an egg, on a Syrian coin 
of Gu Gel ay. n, 


5 Ap. Philoftr. 5 th 


Gus 
Vaillant Num. Colem. Rom. T. IL p. 135 | 

_ Conf, Bianchiai [tor, Unic. p. 74 
ments 
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phant. Exercit. c. 3. p. 32. 
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ments are marked with any thing ghaſtly : 
of theſe they were, if poſſible, ſtill more 


cautious than of ill-omen'd words. The 


image of death is not to be ſeen, perhaps, 


but on one gem', and that in the ſhape com- 


monly exhibited at their feaſts ; viz, dane 


ing to a flute, with intent to make them 


enjoy the preſent pleaſures of life, by re- 


' minding them of its ſhortneſs. On another 


gem, with a Roman inſcription, there is a 
ſkeleton, with two butterflies as images of 
the ſoul, one of which is caught by a bird ; 


a pretended ſymbol of the metempſychoſis : 
but the performance is of latter times. 
It has been likewiſe obſerved, that among 
moſt whimſical deities, there never was one 
ſet apart to death; ſave only on the folitary 


Mur Flor, F. . Tab. 91. p- 175 
r petron. Sat. c. 34. 
1 Spon. Miſcell. Sect. I. T 4 £ 
n Kircher Oedip. T. III. pe 855. cure de Ele- 


0 4 coaſts, 
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coaſts, which were e the wunden of 


TP + 5 1 % 
The "INE in Ae beſt times, 1 | 


like the Greeks; and always, in adopting 
the iconology of a foreign nation, traced the 
footſteps of theſe their maſters. An elephant, 


one of the latter- myſterious ſymbols of the 
Egyptians *-(for there is on the moſt ancient 
monuments neither elephant? nor hart, oſ- 
trich nor cock, to be found), was the image 


of different things, and perhaps of eter- 

nity, as on ſome Roman coins, becauſe of 
his longevity. But on a coin of the emperor 
Antoninus, this animal, with the inſcription; 
MNT ICENTIA, cannot poſſibly hint at any 
other thing but the grand games, the mag- 
nificefoe of was Was ee by thoſe 
animals. {IG % 4.1894 07 0 


n In " EA Gadibus., N Euſtath. ad II. A. p. 


744. 1. 4. ad. Rom. Id. ad Dionyſ. neu. ad. v. Gas. | 


p. 84. Ed. Oxon. 1712. E 

Kircher Oed. Aeg. T. III. p. 555. 
r Horapoll. Hierogl. L. II. c. 84. 

1 Cuper. 1. e. Spanh. Diſſ. T. I; 760 
Kgoſt. _ II, pe a__ ” But 

ut 
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But it is no more my deſign to attempt 
an inquiry into the origin of every allegori- 

cal ſymbol among the Greeks and Nn. 
than to write a ſyſtem of allegory. All 
propoſe is, to defend what Þ have anda 
concerning it, and at the ſame time to direct 

l | the artiſt to the images of thoſe. ancients, ih 

| preference to the iconologies and a 2 
en of ſome modern. 

We may, from a little ſpecimen, ons a 
judgment of the turn of mind of thoſe an- 
cients, and of the poſſibility of ſubjecting 
abſtracted ideas to the ſenſes. The ſymbols 
of many a gem, coin, and monument, en- 
joy their fixed and: univerſally received in- 

terpretation; but ſome of the moſt memo- 
rable, not yet brought to a 1 Randard, 
deſerve a nearer determination. 
Perhaps the allegory of the ancients * 
be divided, like painting and poetry in ge- 
neral, into two claſſes, viz, the ſublime, 
and the more vulgar. Symbols of the one 
might! be thoſe by which ſome * mythological 


or 


a. - , 
L 3 


artiſts, in this reſpect, are too woe to Fw 
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or philoſophical alluſion, or even ſome un- 


known or myſterious rite, is expreſſed. 


Such as are more commonly underſtood, 
vis. perſonified virtues, vices, &c. mT be 
referred to the other. 


The images of the former give to per- 


formances of the art the true epick grandeur: 

one ſingle figure is ſufficient to give it: the 
more it contains, the ſublimer it is: the 
more it engages our attention, the deeper 1 it 


| penetrates, and we of courſe feel it the 


- The ancients, in order to repreſent a child 
dying in his bloom, painted him carried off 
by Aurora: a ſtriking image! taken, per- 
haps, from the cuſtom of burying youths at 
day-break. The ideas of the bulk of our 


mentioned hore. | 
The animation of the body, FE PE 


2 rated mn was repreſented by 


= # 3 00. E. v. 121. Conf. Heraclid. Pontic. 
% — Homeri. p. 492. Meurſ. de funere. e. 7. 


the 
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the lovelieſt, moſt poetical images. An artiſt, 


| who ſhould imagine he could expreſs this 


idea by the Moſaick creation, would be miſ- 
taken; for his image would be merely hiſ- 
torical, and nothing but the creation of 


Adam: a hiſtory altogether too ſacred for 


being either admitted as the allegory of a 


mere philoſophical idea, or into every place: 
neither does it ſeem poetical enough for the 
flights of the art. This idea appears on 


coins and gems*, as deſcribed by the moſt 


ancient poets and philoſophers : Prometheus 


forming a man of that clay, of which large 


| petrified heaps were found in Phocis in the 


time of Pauſanias"; and Minerva holding 
a butterfly, as an image of the ſoul, dver 
his head. The ſnake encircling a tree be- 


hind Minerva, on the above. coin of Anto- 


1 


ninus Pius, is a n ſymbol of his pru- 


dence and Rn 


e * Venuti TY max. moduli. 2 25· Rom, 1739 
fol. Bellori Admir. fol. 30. 

y Pauſan. L. X. P. 806. J. 16. ö 
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I cannot be denied that the meaning gf 
many an ancient allegory is merely conjectu- 


ral, and therefore not to be applied on every 
occaſion. A child catching a butterfly on an 


altar was pretended to ſignify Amicitia ad 


aras, or, © which is not to exceed the bor- 
ders of juſtice. On another gem, Love, 


endeavouring to pull off the branch of an 


old tree, where a nightingale is perching, is 
ſaid to allegorize love of - wiſdom *. Eros, 


Himeras, and/Pathos, the ſymbols of Love, 


Appetite, and Deſire, are repreſented, they 
ſay ?, on a gem, encompaſſing the, facred 


fire on an altar; Love behind the fire, 


his head only over- reaching the flames; 


Appetite and Deſire on both ſides of the 
altar; Appetite with one hand. only in 
the fire, with the other holding à gar- 


land; Deſire with both his hands in the 
flames. A Victoria crowning an anchor, on 


a coin of king re was n re- 


1 1 I * 7 ood 2 Ty \ | | 0 7 


. 1 Gem. Anul. c. 48. 1 1 08 
Beger. Theo. Brand. T. 1. p. 182. 
Ibid. p. 281. 
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garded as an image of peace and ſecurity pro- 
cured' 'by victory, till by the help of hiſtory 
we have been enabled to give it its true in- 


| terpretation. Seleucus is ſaid to have been 
born with a mark reſembling an anchor * 


which not only he himſelf, but all his de- 
ſcendants, the nm * RO on 
their coins. | os 
There is another Viforia with bund 8 
wings *,' faſtened on à trophy. This, hey 


ſay, is the ſymbol of a hero, who, like 


Epaminondas, died in the very act of con- 
quering. At Athens ſuch a ſtatue*, and an 


altar to an unwinged Victoria, wWas the 


Hmbol of their perperual ſucces in battle: 


ours may admit of the ſame explication as 
Mars in chains at Sparta. Nor was ſhe, as 


I preſume, provided at random with wings 


uſually mu to a coerg her o — 


z Juſtin. L | L. XV. « c. 4. p. 412. edit, Gronov. 3 
Spanh. Diſt. T. I. p. 407. : Es 
v Ap. D. C. de Moezinsc x. 
„ Put. L. V. p. 4%. 1 4. 
4 Ibid. L. 1. p. 52. 1. 4. 
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| "thoſe of an eagle: they perhaps fignify the 
ſoul of the deceaſed : however, all theſe 


conjectures might be tolerable, if a Victoria 
faſtened on trophies of conquered enemies 


could reaſonably epd with their 1 


„e the ſublimer Skis ts. an- 
cients has not been tranſmitted to us, with- 


"out the loſs of its moſt valuable treaſures: it is 
poor, when compared with the ſecond kind, 
which is often provided with ſeveral ſymbols 
Sc one idea, Two different ones, ſignify- 
ing the happineſs of the times, are expreſſed 
on coins of the emperor Commodus : the 


one a lady *, fitting with an apple or ball is 


her right, and a dial in her left hand, be- 


neath a leafy tree: three children are before 


her, two in a vaſe or flower-pot, the uſual 
ſymbol of fertility : the other repreſents four _ 
children, who, as is clear by the things they 


bear, are the ſeaſons. Both have the ſub- 
ſcription FELICITAS TEMPORVM. 


8 Pauſan. . p. 245. 1. 20. Morel Specim. 
"Reb. N. XII. 


But 


5 
— das —_—_ P IPOS 8 3 


23 


and ah db Frinbols whit want 


inſcriptions, are of a lower rank; and fore 
of them might as well be taken for figns of 
different ideas. Hope and Fertility i; for in- 


| ſtance, might be Ceres, Nobility*, Minerva. 


Patience“, on a coin of Aurelian, wants ber 


true characteriſtick, as does Erato; and the 


Parcz are only by their garnients diſtin- 


gulſhed from the Graces. On the contrary, 
ideas which are often confounded in mo- 


rality, as Juſtice and Equity, are extremely 


well di iſtinguiſhed by the ancients. The 
former is repreſented, as drawn by Gellizs *, 
with 'a ſtern look, a diadem, and dreſſed 
hair ; the latter with a mild countenance, 
and waving ringlets ; ears of corn ariſing 
from her balance, as ſymbols of the advan- 


| * Spanhem. Dif. T. I. p. 154. | 
© Spanhem. Obſ. ad Juliani Imp. Orat. I. p. 282. 
b Montfaucon Ant. expl. T. III. 


1 Morell. Specim. Rei Num. T. VIII. p. 92. 
* Artemidor. Oneirocr. L. II. c. 49. 


Noct. Attic. L. XIV. c. 4. 
n Agoſt. Dialog. II. p. 45. . fol. 
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Pen of n 35 and ſometimes ſhe holds i in 
her wad hand a n pe. | | 


L 


5 33 eee. * more ener- 
getick expreſſion, - The goddeſs of Peacę 


leans on a pillar with her left arm, in the 
hand of which ſhe holds the branch of an 
olive-tree, whilſt. the, other Waves the ca- 
duceus over the thigh, of 7 victim on a little 
of that goddeſs : the vieims were — 
out of the temple, and nothing but the 
thighs. were offered at the altar, which Was 
not to be ſtained with blood. 5 

Peace uſu all ly, appears with the olive. 
branch and the Saucen, as on another . 
| heap * arms, as on 4 coin * Druſus?, 2 
ſome of Tiberius's and Veſpaſian's coins 


Peace appears ii in the a0 of burning arms. 


» Triſtan, Wale hiſt. Je Emp. Ti I. Jn 297- 
* Numiſm. Mufell. Imp. R. _ 38. 
y Ibid. Tab. II. | 
2 Ibid. Tab. XXIX. Eciſſo Diebiaras. di Moday) 


ant. P. II. P- * | | 
* | On 
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On à coin of the Emperor Philip there is 


a noble image; a ſleeping Victory: Which, 
with better reaſon, may be taken for the 


ſymbol of confidence in conqueſt, than for 
that in the ſecurity of the world 3, AS the f in 
ſcription pretends. Of an analogous idea was 


the picture, by which the Athenian General | 


Timotheus was ridiculed, for the blind luck 
with which he obtained his victor s he 
was repreſented aſleep, with Fortune catch- 
ing Towns, in her Net. 

The N ile, with his fixteen children, is 2 
this fame. claſs* 5 The child that reaches 
the ears of corn, and the fruits, in his 
Cornu, is the ſymbol of the higheſt ferti- 
lity ; z but thoſe that. over-reach them are 
ſigns of miſcarrying ſeaſons. Pliny explains 
the whole * Egypt is at the height of i its 
fertility, when the Nile riſes ſixteen feet: 
but if it either falls ſhort of, or exceeds that 


a Plutarch Syll. p. 50, 51. 
Conf. Philoſtrat. Imag. p. 737. 
t Plin. Hiſt. N. 5 XVIII. 6. 47. Ago Dia, n. 
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216 Azſiver to the foregoing Letter. 
meaſure, it equally blaſts the land with un- 
fruitfulneſs. Rofl, i in his collecson, neg- 
lected the children.” © 

* Satyrical pictures bag alſo to this claſs: 
the Aſs of Gabrias, for inſtance, - which 


imagines itſelf worſhipped by the people, 
as 10 * to the ſtatue of Iſis on its 


back. is impoſſible to give a lire- 
lier lms of _y Pride or” nd ee 


Great. 
The ſublimer allegory mi br be ſupplied 
by the lower claſs, had it not met with the 


— 


fame fate. We are, for inſtance, not ac- 


quainted with the figure of Eloquence, or 
Peitho ; or that of the Goddeſs of Comfort, 


Parergon, repreſented by Praxiteles, as Pau- 
ſanias tells us Oblivion had an altar a- 


mong the Romabs , and perhaps a figure: 
as may alſo be ſuppoſed of Chaſtity, whoſe 


8 Gabriz Fal *Y p- 169. in A., Fab. IO 
N 8. 5 
» Pauſan. L. I. c. 43. p. 105. Lg. 
z Plutarch. Sympoſ, L. Ix. qu. 6 | 
155 altar 


nz» 
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altar is to be found on coins; and of 


Fear, to which Theſeus offered facrifices*.. . 


However, the remains of ancient. allegory 


are not yet worn out: there are ſtill many 


ſecret foxes: : the poets, and other monu- 


Xx 46 & 


tiful i images. | Thoſe, wrt in our time, , and 
that of our fathers, were buſy in improving 
allegory, and in facilitating the endeavours 
of the artiſts; thoſe, I ſay, ſhould reaſon- 
ably have had recourſe to ſo rich and pure 
a fountain. But there was an epoch { to aps 
pear, in which a ſhocking croud of pedants 


ſhould, with downright madneſs, conſpire - 


in an "univerſal uproar againſt every the 
leaſt glimpſe of good taſte, N ature, i in their 
eyes, was puerile, and ou ght to be faſhioned: | 
blockheads, both young. and old, vied in 


painting devices and emblems, for the benefit | 
of artiſts, philoſophers, and divines ; ; and 


woe to him who made a compliment, with- 


Vaillant Numiſm. Imp. T. II. p. 133 
Plutarch. Vit. Theſ. p. 26. 38k 
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out drefling it up in an emblem! Symbols 


void of ſenſe were illuſtrated with in- 
Rs, giving an account of - what they 
meant, and meant not: theſe are the trea- 
ſures which are dug for, even in our times, 
and which, being then in high faſhion, o out- 
ſhone all antiquity had left. 
The ancients, for inſtance, repreſented 
| Munificence by a woman holding a Cornu- 
copia in one hand, and the table of the Ro- 
man Congiarium in the other“: an image 
vrhich looked too parſimonious for modern 
liberality ; 3 another therefore was contrived * x 
with two horns; © one of them invertech 
the better to pour out its contents; an eagle, 
the meaning of which is too hard for me 
to gueſs at, was ſet upon her head; others 
painted her with a pot in each hand-. 
Eternity was, by the ancien 18 drawn either 


} 


* Agoſt. Dial. II. p. 66, — N ui. Muſell. 
Imp. Rom. Tab. 115. 

b Ripa Iconol. n. 87. | 

< Theſaur, de Arguta Dict. 


ſitting 


CO1 
out 


— 
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fitting on a Globe, or rather Sphere“, with a 
Haſta in her hand; or ſtanding *, with the 
Sphere in one hand, and the Haſta in the 
other; or with the Sphere in her hand, and 
no Haſta; or elſe covered with a floating 
Veil. Theſe are the images of Eternity on 


the coins of the Empreſs Fauſtina: but there 


was not gravity enough in them for the mo- 
dern artiſts. Eternity, ſo frightful to many, 
required a frightful image *; a form female 
down to the breaſt, with Globes in each 


hand; the reſt of the Body a circling ſtar- 


marked Snake turning into itſelf, 
Providence very often has a Globe at her 
1 and a Haſta in her left hand. On a 
coin of the Emperor Pertinax', ſhe ſtretches 
out both her hands, towards a Globe falling 


a Numifn. Muſell. Imp. R. 1 107. 

© Ibid. Tab. 106. 

f Ibid. Tab. 105. 

E Ripa Iconol. P. I. n. 53. 

> Agoſt. Dial. II. p. 57, Numiſm. Muſell. 1. c. 
Tab. 68. 

Agoſt. I. c. 
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from the clouds. A female figure, with 
two heads, ſeemed more att to the 


moderns © 5 


Conſtancy, on Sits of Claudius's coins, 


is either fitting or ſtanding, with a Helmet 
on her head, and a Haſta in her left hand; 


or without Helmet and Haſta, but always 
with a finger pointing to her face, as if 
cloſely debating ſome point. For diſtinction 


fake the moderns ny a I of ** 
lars 1 
It is very probable, that Ripa was often 


at a loſs with his own figures. Chaſtity, in 


his Iconology, holds in one hand a Whip", 
(a ſtrange incitement to virtue) in the other 
a Sieve: The firſt inventor, perhaps, hinted 


at Tuccia the veſtal; which Ripa not re- 
membring, N the moſt abſurd whims, 


not worth repeatin 8. 


* Ripa Ic. P. I. n. 135. 
Agoſt. Dial. II. p. 7. 
= Ripa Iconol. P. I. n. 31. 

ha Ibid, F;:L n. wn 
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By thus contraſting ancient and modern 
allegory, J mean not to diveſt our times of 
their right of ſettling new allegories: but 
from the different manners of thinking, 1 
ſhall draw ſome rules, for thoſe ** are to 
tread theſe paths. 

The character of noble Goaplicity was the 
chief aim of the Greeks and Romans: of - 
which Romeyn de Hooghe has given the 
very contraſt, His book, in general, may 
very fitly be compared to the elm in W 
hell: 

Hanc ſe dem  ſomnia 2 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliiſque ſub omnibus 
„„ En. VI. 


The diſtinctneſs of the ancient allegory was 
owing to the individuation of its images. 
Their rule, (if we except only a few of thoſe 
above-mentioned), was to avoid every ambi- 
guity ; a rule ſlightly obſerved by the mo- 
derns: the Hart, for inſtance, nenen 5 


0 * Vide Picinelli Mund. Spun.” 
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baptiſm, revenge, remorſe, and flattery; 


the Cedar, a preacher, worldly vanities, a 
ſcholar, and a woman. n dying ir in the pangs of 
child-birth, 

That ae and diſtinetneſs were al- 
ways accompanied by a certain decency. 
A hog ſignifying, among the Egyptians, a 
ſcrutator of myſteries , together with all the 
ſwine of Cæſar Ripa and ſome of the mo- 
derns, would have been thought, by the 
Greeks, too indecent a ſymbol of any thing 


whatever : fave only where that animal 
made part of the arms of a place, as it ap- 


pears to be on the Eleuſinian coins . 
The taſt rule of the ancients was to be- 
ware. of ſigns too near a-kin to the thing 
ſignified, | Let the young allegoriſt obſerve 
theſe rules, and ſtudy them, jointly with 
mythology, and the remoteſt hiſtory, 

| Indeed ſome modern allegories, (if thoſe 
ought do be called modem that are entircl 


7 Pp Shaw Voyag.. + 1, 
? 71 man Teſoro Brit, T. j p. 219. 
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in the taſte of antiquity), may perhaps be 
compared with the ſublimer e claſs of the an- 1 


cient, 
"Two brother of the Barbarigo-fumily, 
immediately ſucceeding each other, in the 


dignity of Doge of Venice, are allegorized 


by Caſtor and Pollux ; one of whom, as 
the fable tells us, gave the other part of 
that immortality which Jupiter had con- 
| ferred on him alone. Pollux, in the alle- 
gory, preſents his brother, repreſented by 
a ſkull, with a circling ſnake, as the ſym- 
bol of eternity; on the reverſe of a ficti- 


tious coin, beneath the deſcribed figures, | 


there drops a broken branch from a tree, 
with the Virgilian inſcription, 


Primo avulſo non de eficit aber, 1 
Another idea on one of Lewis XIVeh 5 


: 


r Egnatiu de exempl. illuſtr. Vir. Venet. L. v. 
A 

Numiſm. Barbar. Cent. n. 37. | Padova, 2 7732. 
fol, 
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218 Anſwer to the foregoing Letter, 
coins, is. AS worthy of notice; being, ſtruck * 


on occaſion of the Duke of Lorrain's quit- 


ing his dominions, after the ſurrender of 
Marſal, for having betrayed both the * rench 
and Auſtrian courts. The Duke is Proteus 


overcome by the arts of Menelaus, and 


bound, after having, in vain, tried all his 
different forms. At a diſtance the con- 
quered citadel is to be ſeen, and the year 


of its ſurrender marked in the inſcription. 


There was no occaſion for the ſuperfluous 
epigraph : Protei Artes deluſe. | 

Patience, or rather a longing earneſt de- 
fire", repreſented by a female figure, with 
folded hands, gazing on a watch, is a very 
good image of the lower claſs. It muſt in- 


deed be owned, that the inventors of the 


moſt pictureſque allegories have contented 
themſelves with the remains of antiquity ; 


none having been authoriſed to eſtabliſh | 


5 Medailles de Louis le Grand, a. 1663. Paris 1703. 
V Theſaur. de Argut. Dict. 
6 


images 
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Py A nds oY and 8 or 
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images of their own fancy, for the general 


imitation of the artiſts. Neither has any 


attempt of latter times deſerved the honour : 


for in the whole Iconology of Ripa, of two 


or three that are tolerable ones, 
Nantes in Surg te vgl; ; 


depen walk bimſelf, as an nden 
to labour loſt ”, is perhaps the beſt... There 


are indeed images, and uſeful hints, difperſed 


in ſome books of greater note, .(as for in- 
” ſtance, The Temple of Stupidity in the Spec- 
tator „) which ought to be collected, and 
made more general. Thus, were the trea- 
ſures of ſcience joined to thoſe of art, the 
time might come, when a painter would be 


able to repreſent an ode, as well as a tra- 


gedy. 


images: for rules inſtruct, but examples 
ſtill more. Friendſhip, I find every where 
KRipa Iconol. P. II. p. 166. | 
5 * Spectator, Edit. ar. Vol. II. p. 201. 
Pitifully 


I ſhall myſelf ſubmit to the publick ſome 
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pitifully repreſented, and its emblems are 
not worth mentioning: their flying ſcribbled 


labels ſhew us the depth of their inventors. 


This nobleſt of human virtues I would 


paint in the figures of thoſe two immortal 


friends of heroic times, Theſeus and Piri- 
thous. The head of the former is ſaid to 
be on gems ” : he likewiſe appears with the 


club won from Periphetes, a ſon of Vul- 


can, on a gem of Philemon. Theſeus con- 
ſequently might be drawn with ſome re- 


ſemblance. Friendſhip, at the brink of 


danger, might be taken from the idea of an 


old picture at Delphos, as deſcribed by Pau- | 


ſanias*. . Theſeus was painted in the action 
of defending himſelf and his friend againſt 
the Theſprotians, with his own ſword in 
one hand, and another drawn from the fide 
of his friend, in the other. The beginning 
of * ee as deſcribed thy hot 


7 Canini Imag. des Here. N. . 


* Stoch Pier. Grav. Pl. LI. 


0 * Pauſan, I. X. p. 870. 971. . _ 3 


15299 5 CH, - - 


- BY 


ale 9 the foregoing ater. * 
tarch !; might alſo be an image of that:ide 5 
E am aſtoniſhed not to have met, among 
the emblems of the great men of the Bar- 


barigo-family, nn! 2 2 


292 nummern are remus: 8557 We 


7: 03 41 1400 fe LJ 3 3 * 944 
a lids me ait has rer A 
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; _ little hint of Plutarch's s might, ben 
e of Ambition: he mentions *. 


— of Honour, as as being | 
bareheaded; whereas. all = ſacrifices, ol 
only thoſe of Saturn "00 were offered with co- 
vered heads. This Kalten he believes to 
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De Monſtroſa Amicitia reſpectu perfectionis inter 
Nic. Barbar. & Marc. Triviſan. Venet. apud- F ranc. 
Baba. 1628. 4. | | | 

Vita Marcelli, Ortelii Capita Deor. 4. II. 
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222 nenn 
in Wckety) though it may as well be ace 
vera perhaps it ſprung from the Pelaſgian 
rites , which were performed barcheaded. 


Honour is likewiſe repreſented : by 4 female 
figure, crowned with "laurels, a Corimeopia 
e her hands“ Aecompanied by 


Virtue, a m: helmet, ſhe is 
to be found o on a coin * Vitellius“: and the 
heads of both on thoſe of eee hw 
Galien 5 Of) 
Prayers might be pcnified Suzan! idea 
of Homer. Pheenix,' the tutor of Achilles, 
endeavouring to reconcile him to the Greeks, 
makes uſe of an allegory.” „% Know: Achil- 


< Jes, ſays he, that prayers are the daughters 5 


« of Zeus ; they are bent with kneeling ; 
* their faces forrowful and wrinkled, With 


TM Plutarch, Quæſt. Rom, P. 266. F. 

e Vulp: Latium. T. I. L. I. c. 27. p. 165. 
Agoſtin. Dialog. II. p. 81. 1 
1 Thid. & Beger Obſ. in Num. p. 56. 
* IIiad. i. v. 498. Conf. Heraclides Fontie. de 


Allegoria Homeri, p. 457, 58. b 
33 aw 


1 ite riſe from the uſual falutation 


Alen, to the lui 
« eyes lifted up to heaveit. ” Thiy flow 
et, Ate; who, with a bold and haughty 
</ mien marches on, and, light of -foot'as 
. ſhe is, runs over-all the world; to ſeize | 
ee torment” mankind ; for ever endea- 
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0 Aud peeb upon” Her Tootfteps, in order 
to heal thoſe whoin ſhe hath hurt. Who- 
« eyer honours theſe daughters of Zeus, on 
< their approach, may obtain much god 
from them; but meeting with repulſe, 
« they pray their fire to puniſh by Ate us 
« hard-hearted ret. 8 
The following well-known old fable might 
alſo furniſh a new image. Salmacis, und 
the youth beloved by her, were changed to 
a ien een to * A Gare 
chat * 
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Semiuir: & taftis ſubito. molkeſcat . in 
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Ovid. Metam. I. IV. 
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rians and Leleges 3: 3 who, { 
ſelves among t the mountains, began to ha- 
raſs. the Greeks with. their excurſions: but 


| one of + the inhabitants having diſcovered 
ſome particular qualities in that fountain, 


erocted a building near it, for the conye- 


nience of thoſe who, bad a mind to make 


uſe of its water. Greeks and Barbarians 


mingled denn. cod, fee. at Leeb. ac 1 


4 * 


fwagench, 3 were . infendbly. kde 
into another nature. The fable itſelf is 


well known to the artiſts: but the narrative 
of Vitruvius might inſtruct them how to 


draw the allegory of a people: taught huma- 


nity and civiliſed, like*the Ruffians by Pe- 


„ ArchiteR; L. IL c. 8. 
ter 


| fountain was near Halicarnaſſus in Ca- 
ja, Vitruvius' thought he had diſcovered 
| the; truth; of that fiction: ſome inhabitants 
of Argos and Trazent, lays. he, going thither 
with 2 mind to ſettle, diſpo 


* A. = SR "I 
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ter the Firſt. The fable of Orpheus might 


muſt decide the choice. 5 


Suppoſing the above general e e : 


upon allegory inſufficient to evince its neceſ- 


ity in painting, the examples will at leaſt 


demonſtrate, that painting reaches beyond 
the ſenſes. 

The two chicf performances in allego- 
rical painting, mentioned j in my treatiſe, viz. 
the Luxemburg gallery, and the cupola of 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, may ſhew 


how poetical, how happy an ule their au- 


thors made of allegory. 
2 Rubens propoſing to paint Henry IV. 
as a humane victor, with lenity and good- 


neſs prevailing, even in the puniſhment of 


unnatural rebels, and treacherous banditti, 
repreſents him as Jupiter ordering the gods 
to overthrow and puniſh the vices: Apollo 
and Minerva let fly their darts upon them, 
and the vices, hideous monſters, in a tu- 
multuous uproar tumble over each other : 


I Mars, 


| ſerve the ſame purpoſe. Expreſſon only 
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| Mars, entering in'a fury, threatens total 
deſtruction; but Venus, image of celeſtial 


love, gently lays hold of his arm Od 
fancy you heir her blandiſhing* petition an 
the mailed god : © rage not with: cruel” re- 


venge againſt ws IE: are Pan. 


> 
The whole performance of Daniel Gran 0 


is an allegory, relative to the Imperial Li- 
brary, and all its figures are as the branches 
of one ſingle tree. Tis a painted Epopee, ; 


not begirming from the eggs of Leda; but, 
as Homer chiefly rehearſes the anger of 


Achilles, this immortalizes only the Em- 


peror's care of the ſciences. The prepara- 

tions for the building of the library are re- 

preſented i in the following manner: 
Imperial majeſty appears as a lady fitting, 


her head ſumptuouſly dreſſed, and on her 


breaſt a golden heart, as a ſymbol of the 
Emperor's generoſity. - Wich her ſceprre ſhe 


EC: , (3 +4 


1 vide 3 Bibliothec Celaree: me 
7 37. fol. obt. 


f 


| gives 


gives the ſummons to the bullders ut; her 
feet ſits a. genius with an angle, palette, and 
chiſſel; another bobers oer her with the 
figures of the Graces, as ſymbols of that 
good tate which prevailed in the whole. 
Next to the chief figure fits general Libe- 
rality, with a purſe in her hand; below 
Ter a genius, with the table of the Roman 
Congiarius, and behind her the Auſtrian 
Liberality, her maäntle embroidered with 


larks. Several Genii gather the treaſures 


that flow from the Corfucopia, in order to 
diſtribute them among the votaries of the 
arts and ſciences, chiefly thoſe, whoſe good 
offices to the library had entitled them to 
regard; The execution of the Imperial or- 
ders perſonified, ditects her face to the com- 
manding figure, and three children preſent 
the model of the houſe. Next her an old 
man, the image of Experience, meaſures 
on a ble” the plan of the building, a ge- 
nius ſtanding beneath him with a plummet, 


as ready to begin. Next the old man ſits 


9 376 ä Inven- 
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| preſented by a Sphinx lying before her. 
This performance was compared to the 


and a book in her left hand, ſignifying, that 


Nature and Science are the fathers of Inven- 
tion, the puzzling ſchemes of which are re- 


great platfond of Le Moine at Verſailles, 


with an eye to the neweſt productions of 


France and Germany alone: for the great 
gallery of the ſame palace, painted by 
Charles le Brun, is, without doubt, the 
ſublimeſt performance of poetick painting, 
fince the time of Rubens; and being poſ- 
ſeſſed of this, as well as of the gallery of 


Luxemburg, France may boaſt of the two 
moſt learned allegorical performanees. 


The gallery of Le Brun contains the hif- 
tory of Lonis XIV. from the Pyrenzan 


peace, to that of Nimeguen, in nine large, 
and eighteen ſmaller pieces : that in which 


the King determines war againſt Holland, 
contains, in itſelf alone, an ingenious and 


mytho- 


a ſublime ee of almoſt the whole 
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py *: its beauties are too exuberant 
for this treatiſe; let the artiſt's ideas be 


judged only by two of che ſmaller compo -- 


fitions. He repreſents the famous paſſage 


over the Rhine: his hero ſits in a chariot, 


a thunderbolt in his hand, and Hercules, 
the image of heroiſm, drives him through 
the midit of tempeſtuous waves. The figure 
5 repreſenting Spain is born down by the'cur- 


rent : the river god, aghaſt, lets fall his 


oar : the victories, approaching on rapid 
wings, preſent ſhields, marked with the 


names- of the towns conquered aſter the 
paſſage, ' Europa aſtoniſhed beholds the 
ſcene. 


peace. Holland, though with-held by the 
Imperial Eagle, ſnatching her robe, runs to 


meet peace, deſcending from heaven, ſur- 


rounded by the Genii of gaiety and pleaſure, 
ſcattering flowers all around her, Vanity, 


» This piece is engraved by Simmoneau Senior 


Coal Lepicie Vies des p. P. de R. T. I. p. 64. 
| * i. crowned 
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feathers, enfeavours 


crowned 1 with peac 


LETS RS 


to with- hold Spain and Germany from, fol- 
lowing their aſſociate; hut perceiving the 


eavern- where; arms are forged, for France 


and Holland, and hearing fame threatening 
in the. Ikies, they -likewiſe follow. Her { OX 
ample. Is not the former of theſe two per- 
formances comparable, in ſublimity, to the 
Neptune of Homer, and the ſtrides of, his 
immortal: horſes? 8 .D07 eln 12 


But let examples be never ſo Wiking, | 


allegory-; will ſtill haye adverſaries: they 
roſe in times of old, againſt that of Homer 
himſelf; There are people of too delicate 


a conſcience, to bear truth and fiction in 


one piece: they are ſcandaliged at a poor 
river: god in ſome ſacred ſtory. 1 quſſin 


met will their reproaches, for perſonify- 
ing the Nabe! in his'Moſes ”, . A ſtill Rrongen 


* 1 4 40 
0 0 © Her 


Py. Angtber er Aeg et FAS and: one "of 


Poullin's beſt originals, is in the gallery of Dreſden, 
in which the river god is extremely e f to 


the compoſitin of the "whole. ee e 
715 . | p arty 


| 


2 
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3 


party has declared againſt the obſcyrity of Z 


allegory ;. * for which they cenſured, and ſtill 
continue to cenſure, Le Brun. But who i is 
there fo. little experienced. as not to know, 


that perſpicuity and | obſcurity depend often 
upon time and circumſtances? When Fhis | 


dias firlt added a tortoiſe, * to his Venus, 
likely that few were acquainted. with 155 
deſign... in it, and bold was the artiſt who 
firſt dared to fetter ber: time, however, 
made the, meaning as clear as the figures 
themſelves. -  Allegory, | as Plato fays wy of 
poetry in general, has ſomething enjgmatick 


in itſelf, and 1s not calculated for the bulk 


of mankind. And ſhould the Painter, from 


the fear of being obſcure, adapt his perform- 


ance to the capacity c of thoſe, ho look 


upon a picture as upon a tumultuous mob, 5 
he might as well check every new and ex- 
traordinary idea. The deſign of the famous 
Fred. Barocci, in his es of St. "In ” 


4 lic. 3 


Plato Alcibiad. II. P. 457. 1 30. 
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talis, by drawing a little girl alluring a 
magpye with a cherry, muſt have been very 


myſterious to many; the cherry alluding 


to the ſeaſon, in which. that faint ſuffered. 


The painting of the greater machines, 
and of the larger parts of publick buildings, 


palaces, &c. ought to be allegorical. Gran- 
deur is relative to grandeur; and heroick 
actions are not to be ſung in elegiack ſtrains. 


But is every fiction allegorical in every place? 


The Venetian Doge might as well N 
to enjoy his ſuperiority in Terra firma. I 
am miſtaken if the Farneſian gallery is to 
| be ranked among the allegorical perform- 
ances. Nevertheleſs Annibal, perhaps not 
having it in his power to chooſe his ſubject, 
may have been too roughly uſed in my trea- 


_ : it is known that the Duke of Orleans 


0 Baldinucci, Notiz. de P. d. D. P. 118. Ar- 
genville ſeems not to have underſtood the word, Ci- 
liegia : he ſaw that it ſhould be a ſymbol. of ſpring, 
and changed the cherry to a butterfly; the chief 
object of the pure he omits, and talks only of the 


ben. 


deſirod 
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deſired Coypel to Paint in his Fly the | 


hiſtory of Zneas*, 
The Neptune of Rubens“, in the ally 
- * Dreſden, painted on purpoſe to adorn the 
magnificent entry of the Infant Ferdinand 
of Spain into Antwerp, as governor of the 


Netherlands; was there, on a triumphal 
arch, allegorical *. 2 The god of the ocean 
frowning his waves into peace, was a por 
etick image of the Prince 8 eſcaping the 


ſtorm, and arriving ſafe at Genoa. But 
now he is nothing more . the N eptune 
of Virgil. Rn 


Vaſari, when pretending | to find Ae 
in the Athenian ſchool of Raphael „i. 


a compariſon of philoſophy and aſtronomy 
with theology, ſeems to have required, and, 
by the common opinion of his time, to 
have been authoriſed to require Eee 


t Lepicis Vies des p. R. P. IT. p. 37, 18. | 
Recueil d'Eſtamp. de la Gall. de Dreſd. fol. 48. 
Pompa & Introitus Ferdinandi * Inf. p- 15. 
Antv. 1641. fol. 
8 2 vite. P. III, vo. I. p. 765 | 


; grand 
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7 4 £584 #3 


| there be nothing g but what i is obvious at firſt 


143 Nin, 


Athenian academy ”. 


4 Jo wit Jer 


in a a temple, that was not, at the ſame time, 


8 N. a 1 


allegorical ; allegory be ng cloſely. interwo- 
ven wich "mythology ; the gods of Home r, 


of the different powers of the univerſa; ;, ſha- 
dows of elevated ideas: and the gallantries of 
Jupiter and Juno, in the platfond of a tem- 
ple of that ,goddels | at Samos, were Tooked 
on as ſuch; air being repreſented by Jupiter, . 
and earth by Juno? Giclidh dn dan 
Here 1 think it incumbent upon me to 
clear up what I have faid concerning the 
contradictions in the character of the Athe- 


nians, as repreſented by Parchaſius, This | 


* Y JN + 7 1 
. * 4 4 


Defcriz. delle Imagini dip. da Riffaello, &c. "a 
= Heraclid, Pontic. de Allegoria Homeri, p. 443. 


you 


4 grand and, above the roles in the 5 5 


Jook, and that is, a repreſentation of the 


But in ancient times, there was no ory | 


fays an ancient, are the moſt livel ly images 


7 Chambray Idee Us la p. p. 100 108. Bllor 5 
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you, think an eaſy. m matter; 3 the painter hav- 
ing done it either i in the hiſtorical Way, or 
in ſeveral pictures: : which latter, is abſurd, | 
Has not. there been even a tatwe, of that 
people, done by Leochares, as nell as a 
temple * * of The compolition « of the Picture 5 
in queſtion, b has ſtill cluded all probable con- 
jectures * ; and the help, of allegory having 
been called in, bas produced nothing but 
Teſoros ghaſtly phantoms. This fatal 
| picture of Parrhaſius, I am afraid, will of 
itſelf be a perpetual | inſtance of the ſu rior 
fel of che ancients in allegor. Dornaf def! 
What has been ſaid” already of allegory, 2 
in general, contains likewiſe what remarks 
may be made upon its being applied to de- 
corations; E nevertheleſs as you inſiſt upon 
that point particularly, 1 1 ſhall lightly" n- 
tion it too. OY 
| There a are two chief laws In decoration, 


& 77 


* Joſephi Anti L. xlv. c. 8. Edit. du 5 
d Dati vite de Pittori. p. 73. 


Theſaur. Idea Arg. Dict. C, III. p. 84, 


* 


— 


—— — — — — 
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viz. to adorn ſuitably to the nature of things 


and places, and with truth ; and not to  fol- | 


low an arbitrary fancy. 


4 The firſt, as it concerns the a in ge⸗ 
neral, and dictates to them the adjuſting of 


things in ſuch a manner, as to make them 
relative to each other, claims eſpecially a 
ſtrict Propriety in decorations ; 


— * ut t plcidis coeant immitia— 7 
929 | Hor. 


bs Here thall not 1 mixed with the 
profane, nor the terrible with the ſublime ; 


this was the reaſon for rejecting the ſheeps- 


heads , in the Doric Metopes, at the chapel 


of the palace of Luxemburg at Paris. 


The ſecond law excludes liceoticulned ; ; : 


nay circumſcribes the architect and deco- 
rator within much narrower limits than the 
painter ; who ſometimes muſt, in ſpite of 


reaſon, ſubje his own fancy, and Greece, to 


4 Blondel Maifons de Plaiſance, T. II. p. 26. 


0 | faſhion, 
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faſhion, even in hiſtory- pieces: but pub- 
lick buildings, and ſuch works as are made 
for futurity, claim decorations that will out- 
laſt the whims of faſhion; like thoſe that, 
by their dignity and ſuperior excellence, bore. 
down the attacks of many a century: other- 
wiſe they fade away, grow inſipid and out 
of faſhion, perhaps before the finiſhing of 
the very work to which they are added. | 

The former law directs the artiſt to alle- 
gory : the latter to the imitation of antiqui- 
ty; and this concerns chiefly the ſmaller 
decorations. | 

Such 1 call thoſe that _ not up of 
themſelves a whole, or thoſe that are addi- 
tional to the larger ones. The ancients ne- 
ver applied ſhells, when not required by the 
fable ; as in the caſe of Venus and the Tri- 
tons; or by the place, as in the temples of 
Neptune: and lamps decked with ſhells * 
are ſuppoſed to have made part of the imple- 
ments of thoſe temples. For the ſame rea- 


© Paſſerii Lucernæ fict. Tab. 51. | 
: fon 


of the Stadthouſe at Amſterdam . 


2 fuer to the N Tes. 


3 


foo they may give" lutte, and be 700 
nificant, in proper places; as in the felto 


. 
* - 5 
4 Ne 


Sheep and ox-heads ſtripped mY their ſkin, 
0 far from juſtifying a promiſcuous uſe of 
ſhells, as the author ſeems inclined to think, 


are plain arguments to the contrary : for they 
not ah were relative to the ancient he 


4 FT 1 


a power of averting lightning * ; 5 8 


pretended to have been ſecretly inſtructed 
about them by Jupiter *. Nor can the Co- 
rinthian capital ſerve for an inſtance of a 


ſeemingly abſurd ornament, authoriſed and 
rendered faſhionable by time alone: for it 


| ſeems of an rig more natural and reaſon- 


F W Maiſon de la Vine &Amft. e 
5 Arnob, ady. Gentes L. V. p- 137. Edit. Lugd. 


1657. 4. 
* An ox-head on the reverſe of an Attick gold 


coin, ſtamped with the head of Hercules and, his club, - 
is ſuppoſed to allude to his Jabours, (Haym. Teſoro 
Britt. J. 182.) and to be, in general, a ſymbol of 
ſtrength, induſtry, or patience, (Hypnerotomachia 
an. Venet.-Ald. fol.) 

able 
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able than Vitruvius" makes it; Which is, 
however, an enquiry more adapted to a 
treatiſe on archlitt ture. Pocdelæ X lie 
that the Corintfiafi ore er hall not much 
5 reputation in tlie time of Perickes, 'who 
built a temple to Minerva : but he ſhould 


have been reminded, that the Dorit order 


belonged to the teinples of that marr as 
Vitruvius informs us : 
"Theſe decorations ought to be theta like 
architecture in general; which owes its gran- 
deur to ſimplicity, to a ſyſtem of few parts, 
which being not complex themſelves, branch 
out into grace and ſplendour. Remember 
here the channelled pillars of the temple of 
Jupiter, at Aprigentum, (Girgenti now) which 
were large enough to contain, in one ſingle 
gutter, a man at full length *. In the ſame 
manner theſe decorations muſt not only be 
few, but thoſe muſt likewiſe conſiſt of fer 


1 Ve 90 
* Diodor, Sic, L. XIII. p. 375. al. 507. 


parts, 
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parts, which are to appear with : an dir 1 


grandeur and eaſe... MA 
The firſt law (to return to Man 
might be lengthened out into many a fub« 


altern rule: but the nature of things and 


circumſtances is, and ever muſt be, the ar- 


tiſt's firſt aim; as for examples, refutation 


promiſes rather mote inſtruction than au- 
thority. 
Arion riding on his dolphin, a as unmean- 


ingly repreſented upon a Sopra-porta, in a 


new treatiſe on architecture, though a ſig- 


nificant image in the apartments of a French 
Dauphin, would be a very poor one in' any 


place where Philanthropy, or the protection 


of artiſts like him, could not immediately 
be hinted at. On the contrary; he would 
even to this day, though without his lyre, 


be an ornament to any publick building at 


Tarentum, becauſe the ancient Tarentines, 
ſtamped on their coiris the image of Taras, 


* Blonde! Maiſoi.1s de. Plaiſanee. 
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ond! of he ine oß Neptune, naing on a 
— u 0 bis: 1 1 


—— „ 
lions of «nally: ſtone, above two, portals, 
tearing to pieces a little cock *. 
ſprung from a poor pu. 

Nor can it be denied that antiquity 7 
niſhes ſore. ideas, ſeemingly. ans 
this: 
tomb of Lerna, the miſtreſs/of Ariſtogi 

raiſed in honour of ren deren midſt the, 

 torments applied by the tyrant, in order to 
extott from her a conſeflion of the conſpi- 
rators againſt him. But from this, I, am 
afraid, nothing can ariſe. in behalf of the 
above pitiful decoration: that miſtreſs of 
the martyr of liberty having been a ne- 
torious woman, and whole name could 
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ſant pace a die, md frog ain '&; 
temple”, alluding to the names. uff the turd 


_ aibliitdita, Saurus:and Batradhus!t: the :u- 


nue the tbinb ef che  Fartious Lais, 
bhalaing with her fore-paws d n ap79' 

ſymbot f het munnierd t, w igethape an! 
imitation of the former The liam was; in 


gehdral Gf upon the tomb ef he brave.” 


Ita Hot itideedl to be pretended that every” = 


offrinien ment and image ef the andteñt viſes, 
tools, Nel ſhould be AHlegefio; 
pfaln Tiny of them, in that way, would be 
eqhally:difficult and ojEtural. I ans not 


; — to maintaid, that an earthen 


latmp |, in the thape oftan o head, tears a 


eee uleſul labouro, on- | 


29 2 2 5 281 8 1 2223 ; 4.4 I 1174 Son 's 
a "ei L.I 6924 3 1. 2 BESS 


_"* pig. Ade 1. NIKI. n wum off , 


I Panſ. L. II. c. 4. f. 11A. 1 2:51:08 
. t Idem. L. IX. c. 40. P. 795. 3 


Aldrovand. de 9 p. 141. | 
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aggonng cf c. the perpotat ofthe fire; Nr 
dergpber hers a myſterious ane Fir 0 
and Proſerpine But the image of a T 


jan;Prince,: carried. off by Jupiter, to be 8 


. as of great and honourable fig- 


nificatign in the mantle | of a Trojan. Birds 


pecking grapes ſeem as ſuitable to an um, 
the 3opng Pace acchus. brought by N 


thenian Salpion * A The 
. a; mhol of the Pleaſures the 
. enjoy, in Elylum: : the pleaſures 


* hereafter being commonly ſuppoſed to bo 
hb dece: eceaſed chiefly delighted in 
when, alive. A bird, 1 need not fay, was 
the image 'of the foul. A Sphinx, on a 
up facred to B acchus, is ſuppoſed ta be an 
ion to the adyentures. of Oedipus at 
, Th bes, Bacchus's birth place; fl a 


= ERGY P. I. 88.17. 

* Spon. Miſc. Sect. II. Art. 1 
4 v *. Vide Buonarorti Oſſerv. fopra alcuni Medagh; 
Proem. P. — Roma. 1693. 2 
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Lizard on 2 cup of Mentor, 7 maß Dint 


at the | 


Squrus. | 
' There is ſome reaſon to Ein 


pot r, whoſe name perhaps vr 


„ 1% 0 111 3 


when we conſigler, chat they evefi built al- 
legorically. Such an alluſive building * was! 


a gallery at Olympia”, f faced to the ſeven 
liberal arts, and 're-echoing | ſeven times a 
poem read aloud there. A temple of Mer- 
cury, ſupported, inſtead of pillars, by 


Herms, = Of; 0 we now ſpell, Terms, on 
a. coin of Aurelian ? „is of the ſame kind : 


4 there i is on its front a dog, a cock, ard a 


tongue ; figures that want no explication. 

| Yet the temple. of Virtye and He 
built by Marcellus, was till more learhedly 
executed: having g conſecrated his Sicilian 


ſpoils to that purpoſe, he was diſappointed 
by the prieſts, whom he firſt e. on 


vw Plutarch. de 8 p. 502. 4 No 5 . 5 . 
* Triftan Comment. Hiſt. des Emper. 5 1 


* 632. 5 
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diet gefign - Who told. him, chat. no. ſingle 
temple could! admit of two divinities. Mar- 
cellus therefore. ordered tyo temples. ta be 
built, adjoining, to sach other, in ſuch a 
manner, that whoever. would be admitted to 
that. of Honour! muſt; paly through tber o of 
Virtue ; thus publickly i indicating ; that vir- | 
tue alone leads to true honour; "this tem- 
Ple was near the Porta Capena . Agd | here 
1. cannot. help remembering thoſe hollow | 
ſtatues dase ſatyrs , which, when opened, 
were found replete with.; little. figu res Of the 
races, to teach, that no judgment i is to be 
formed from outward appearances, apd that 
a fair ha 1 0 amends for a 2 y 
body. |, 4 1127 


9 +t 


Ho been W if fo, i it was againſt my 
will——and at this inſtant, 1 remember one 


ox "Phikkech Marcell. p. 2. 27 26 
2 Vulpit Latium, T. N. L. 0, c. 3 and 
2 Banier — T. II. L. I. ch. 11. p. 181. 
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wilbes of her adorers, by repeated] endes 


> the Oreck art — 


eyes to black ones. Divſcorides' is the only 


writer that mentions it. Attempts of this 


kind have been made in our days: 2 cer- 
tain Sileſian counteſs was the favourite be 


of the age, and univerſally . — 
to be perfect, had it not been for her tüte 

eyes, which ſome of her admirer: | 
were black. The lady, mel of the 


vours overcame nature; Her. a. cot 'becams 
black, —and the blind = 
I am not fatixfied with — nor 5. 
Haps have given you ſatisfaQtion : but the 
art is inexhauſtible, and all cannot be writ- 


ten. I only wanted to amuſe myſelf apree- 


ably at my leiſure hours; and the converſa- 


tion of my friend FREDERIC Orxskx, a true 


Imitator of Ariſtides, the painter of the ſoul, 


was not a little favourable to my purpaſe : 
the fare we which worthy fend nd ar- 


NN Þ Dioſcorid. & Re Med. L. v. C. 179. 
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Giſt * ſhall ſpread a luſtre over the end of 
my treatiſe, 


C Ka a 
which the preſent age can boaſt of, is a German, 


« 


and now lives at Dreſden; where, to the honour 


of his country, and the emolument of the art, he 


gets his livelihood by teaching young blockheads, 


of the Saxon-race, the elements of drawing; and by 
s al N. of Trand. 
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claim more merit than a book of the ſame 


der cee ere et yy ge. 
* refinements, is as little the mar 


a great artiſt, as to write learnedly is that 


eat author. An im age anxiouſly 
ai Ahab, e. y fy 


compared to a was crammed with quo- 


re never 


rations of books, that Perhaps we 


read. Remember this, and yo vm not : 


DJ} * 


[hes it the lanret leaves of B 


Apollo and Daphne, nr at the met held | 


by Adams's ſtatue of water at Potzdam : 
will only be convinced ane 


not the ſtandard which diſting aſhes 3 the an- 


Ge a te modetn W202 -M-,77 1 10 22370 oY - 


Be attentive to asl Whether An ai 
had ideas 'of his own? or or only copied chöſe 
of others'; whether he khew the chief Aim 
of all art, Beauty, or blundered thtough the 
| Ui of yulgh forms; Whither be hetformed 
like a man, or Play ed only lite : a chil” ins 
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Binary Jura fda 0 
1 echanii  aMas: 
donhd;” aid. please; ahd « profiler in the: 
ſame manner, may write Metaphyſics:to: the. 
admiration: of a thouſand ſtudents; © But 
would you know:whether an artiſt deſerves! 
his name, let him invent, let him do the ſame: 


thing repeatedly : +. fox, as one feature 6 may 
modify a mien, o, "by changing the atti- 
tude of one limb, the artiſt may give a neẽ¹ 
hint towards a charaReriſtic diſtinctipn gf two 
figures; in other reſpects eracti th ſame; 
and * himſelf a man. Plata ih Ra. 
Pars Athenian ſchool, but lightly» moves 
his finger: yet he means enough, and inſi· 
nitely | more than all Zuccburi s meteors, 


For as it requires 'tnore ability to ſay much 


in a few words, than to do the contrary; and 

as" good ſenſe delights rather in things than 
ſhews, it follows, that one ſingle figure may 
be the theatre. of all an artiſt's ſkill : though, 
1 u all that is ſtale and trivial! the bulk af 


painters 


ſometimes confined to to or three, 
in great only; 2 che cphemeral writers; of, 
_ ER rd Th da Þ Bas 


: . . 
paisters would think it as tymnnical 6. 


ſtock, A pubbe hokbyihorſs: lid ads 
fer me cine malie de beau. T hence 


that molt young artists. Lean 5 
g " Bufranchied from 
chooſe rather to make ther entrance with 
. 


the em wants nat o earn either bread or 
applauſe. from a gaping mob, let bim re. 
member that the management of a « ſettle” 
more or leſs really diſtinguiſhes | artiſt from 


artiſt; that the truly ſenſible produces, a 
encittiplicity, as well as quickneſs and delicacy 


een whillt tho daſhing quack tickle 


the eee, be great in fingle 


- figures, 
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mm thir tutors care, | 4 
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the ancients :' thb their 
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his divine: Head, 
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= from. the ancient works in approaching them, 
nor fear difappointments 4 but examine, pe- 
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1 idea than all the 


judice man be of ales tis here ; ;hope largely 


ruſe, Vik go ſedatenels and —— 
phon flat and. Nite ie bd. 7 
To original ideas, we oppoſe * not 
| imitated ones. Copying we call the ſlaviſn 
0 crawling of the hand and eyes, after a cer- 
tain model: whereas reaſonable imitation 
juſt takes the hint, in order to work by it- 
ſelf,, Domenichino, the painter of Tender 
_ imitated the — of the etended 


8 "OM Hymns i in Apoll. 


Alex- 


HO aft 
 Phercag; mol, moderas,'; like; tradeſmab in: 
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learning af, 
uh. If exeg a pre- 


Ae and of the Node er 
Rome ; hut altered them like a maſter. 
On gen ene many a 
is Salomon is the Ma- 

Tedonien Jupiter . his imita- 
tion produced, differs from the firſt [idety—as 
the bloſſoms of a tranſplanted. tres differ 
From thiſe-that ſprung in its native; ſail." 
Another method of copying is, to com 
pile a Madonna from Maratta; a 8. Joſeph 
from Barocc:.; other figures from other ma- 
ters, and lump them together in order to 
make a whole. Many ſuch  altar-pinces 
you may find, even at Rome; and ſuch a 
painter was the late celebrated Maſucci of 

that city Copying I call, moreover, the 
following a certain form, without the leaſt 
conſciouſneſs of one's being a blockhead. 
Such was he who, by the command of 
a certain ann e the nuptials of 


RD 3 in his 8. 1 in n $2. obs tell 
Valle at Rome; Niobe, in a picture belonging to the 

e * Gennaro, at Naples. ; : 
8 phche, 
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age -Tyfiruttions for the Comniſſur. 

' e you will, the Queen of Sheba — 
twas a pity there wWas no other Pſyche. to be 

Found, but that dangerous one of Raphael. 
N oſF of che Late great ſtatues of the ſaints, 

in Sti Peter's At Roms, are of the ſame ſtuff 

the block at 00 Renan e crouns Rien | 


». 4,4 * 


the quarry. 0 
The ſecond see 10 dis of 4 


is Beauty. The higheſt object of medlita- 
tion for man is inan, and for the artiſt 
chere is none above his own frame. Tis by 
moving your ſenſes that he reaches your 
Gul? and hence the analyſis of the bodily 
ſyſtem has no leſs difficulties for him, than 
that of the human mind for the philoſo- 
pher. I do not mean the anatomy of the 
muſcles, veſſels, bones, and their different 
forms and ſituations; nor the relative mea- 
ſure of the whole to its parts, and vice 
verſa: for the knife, exerciſe, and patience, 
may teach you all theſe. I mean the ana- 
lyſis of an attribute, eſſential to man, but 
fluctuating with his frame, allowed by all, 
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miſconſtrued by many, known by few 
the analyſis of beauty, which no definition 
can explain, to him whom heaven hath de- 
nied a ſoul for it. Beauty conſiſts in the 
harmony of the various parts of an indi- 
vidual. This is the philoſopher's ſtone, 
which all artiſts muſt ſearch for; though a 
a few only find it: tis nonſenſe to him, 
who could not have formed the idea out 
of himſelf. The line which beauty . deſcribes 
is elliptical, both uniform and various: tis not 
to be deſcribed by a circle, and from every 
point changes its direction. All this is eafily 
ſaid; but to apply it——there is the rub, 
Tis not in the power of Algebra to determine 
which line, more or leſs elliptic, forms the 
divers parts of the ſyſtem into beauty. but 
the ancients knew it; I atteſt their works, 
from-the gods down to their vaſes. The hu- 
man form allows of no circle, nor has any | 
antique vaſe its profile ſemicircular- | 

After this, ſhould any one defire me to 


aſſiſt him more ſenſibly in his inquiries 
822 concerts. 
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concerning beauty, by ſetting dowh fone 
rules (a hard taſk), I would take them from 
the antique models, and in want of theſe, | 
from the moſt beautiful people I could meet 
with at the place where I lived. But to in- 


ſtruct, I would do it in the negative way; 
of which I ſhall give ſome 8 con- 
ming myſelf however to the ae 5 


The form of real beauty has no addr 
or broken parts. The ancients made this 


principle the baſis of their youthful pro- 


file; which is neither linear nor whimſical, 
though ſeldom to be met with in nature: 
the growth, at leaſt, of climates more in- 


dulgent than ours. It conſiſts in the ſoft 


coaleſcence of the brow with the noſe. 
This uniting line fo indiſpenſibly accompa- 


nies beauty, that a perſon wanting it may 
appear handſome full-faced; but mean, nay ' 


even ugly, when taken in profile. Bernini, 
that deſtroyer of art, deſpiſed this line, 


when {legiſlator of taſte, as not finding it | 
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in common nature, his only model; and 
therein was followed by all his ſchool. 


From this ſame principle it neceſſarily fol- 


lows, that neither chin nor cheeks, deep- 


marked with dimples, can be conſiſtent with 
true beauty. Hence the face of the Medi- 
cean Venus is to be degraded from the firſt 
rank. Her face, J dare ſay, was taken 


from ſome celebrated fair one, contempo- 


rary with the artiſt. Two other Venuſes, 
in the garden behind the Farneſe, are ma- 


nifeſtly portraits. 


The form of real bee has nekthes * 


a projected parts obtuſe, nor the vaulted ones 
ſharp. The eye- bone is magnificently raiſ 


ed, the chin thoroughly vaulted. Thus 


the beſt ancients drew: though, when taſte 
declined amongſt them, and the arts were 


trampled on in modern times, theſe parts 


changed too: then the eye-bone became 


roundiſh and obtuſely dull, and the chin 


> mincingly pretty. Hence we may afely | 
affirm, that what they call Antinous, in the 
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Belvedere, whoſe eye-bone is rather obtuſe, 


cannot be a work of the higheſt, aut dug; 
any more than the Venus. a a. 


As theſe remarks are general, they like- | 
wiſe concern the features of the face, the 


form only. There. is another charm, that 

gives gxpreflion and life to forms, which 
we call Grace; and we ſhall give ſome looſe 
reflexions on it ſeparately, leaving it to 


 Bthers to give us ſyſtems, The 
The figure of a man is as ſuſceptible of 


beauty as that of a youth: but as a Var 


rious one, not the various alone, is the 


Gordian knot, it follows, that a youthful | 
figure, drawn at large, and in the higheſt 


poſſible degree of beauty, is, of all pro- 


| blems that can be propoſed to the deſigner, 
the moſt difficult. Every one may convince 

| himſelf of this: take the moſt beautiful 
face in modern painting, and it will gg 


hard, | but you ſhall know a ſtill more 


118080 NN 1 8 


* hi the Cn 
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ter bene e. the reale o of Rome. 


1 ever an perry was er — len 


55 and deep innate feelings for it; if ever 


one was verſed in the taſte and ſpirit of the 
ancients, twas certainly Raphael :. yet are 


his beauties inferior to the moſt beautiful 


nature. I know perſons more beautiful than 


his unequalled Madonna, in the Palazzo 


Petti at F lorence, or the Alcibiades in his 
academy. The Madonna in the Chriſtmas- 
night of Corregio, (a piece juſtly celebrated 
for its chiar - oſcuro) is no ſublime idea; 

ſtill leſs ſo is that of Maratta at Dreſden. 
Titian 5 celebrated Venus in the Leibuna 


© $o are the godeſſes of the Theopzgnia at Wes 
heim, in Oxfordſhire; and hence it is clear, that 


another Venus, analogous to that in the Trihuna, 
, among the pictures of a gentleman in London, can- 


not be the production of that genius-in-fleſh only. 
This daughter of the Idalian graces ſeems to thrill 


with inward nN and to recollect a night of | 


hliſs 
There is Jnoguage in "HP eye, her cheek, ber lip: 


Nay, her foot ſpeaks- 
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at Fübtence i common nature. 


knew perfectly well what his ſhoulders 
could bear, and never ventured into the 
1 

The Greeks da ſeem to 3 thrown 
forth beauty, as a potter makes his pot. 


The heads on all the coins of their Free- 


ſtates have forms above nature, which they 
owe to the line that forms thoir profile. 
Would it not be eaſy to hit that line? Yet 
have all the numiſmatic compilers deviated 


from it. Might not Raphael, who com- 
| plained of the ſcarcity of beauty, might not 
he have recurred to the coins of Syracuſe, as 
the beſt ſtatues, Laocoon alone —_ 
were not yet diſcovered ? 5 


The little 
heads of Albano have an air of beauty; but 
it is a different thing” to expreſs beauty in 
little, and in great. To have the theory of 
navigation, and to guide a ſhip through the 
ocean, are two things. Pouſſin, who had 
ſtudied antiquity more than his predeceſſors, 


Far- 


2 


— fir the Coniflwr. 26; 
© Farther thanthoſe coins no mortil ide can 
go. I wiſh my reader an opportunity of 


ſeeing the beautiful © 
Villa Borgheſe,” and thoſe images of un- 
paralleled beauty, Niobe and her daiighters, 
On the weſtern fide of the Alps he muſt be 
contented with gems and paſtes. Two of 
the moſt beautiful n 
nerva of Aſpaſius, now at Vierna, and a 
young Hercules in the Muſeum of the * 
Baron Stoſch, at Florence. 

But let no man, who has not formed his 
taſte upon antiquity, take it into his head 
to act the connoiſſeur of beauty: his ideas 
muſt be a parcel of whims. Of modern 
| beauties I know none that could vie with 
the Greek female dancer of Mr. Merge, 
big as life, painted in Crayons on wood, for 
the Marquis Croimare at Paris, or with his 
Apollo amidſt the muſes, in the Villa Al- 
bano, to whom that of Guido i in the Anrors, 
compated, is but a mortal. 


ich of a genius in the 
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All the modern copies of ancient gems 

give us another proof of the deciſive. autho- 

| rity of beauty in criticiſms on works of art. 
Netter has dared ws head of Mi- 


e but fell ſhort. The noſe, is a hair 
too big, the chin too flat, and the mouth = 


mean. And this is the caſe of modern 
: imitators in general. What can we hope 
then of ſelf-fancied beauties ? Conclude not, 
however, from this, againſt the poſſibility 
of a perfect imitation of antique heads: 
tis enough to ſay, that it has not yet ex- 
iſted : 'twas probably the fault of the imi- 
tators themſelves. Natter's treatiſe on an- 
cient gems is rather ſhallow ; and what he 
' wrought. and wrote, even on that ſingle 
branch of en graving, for which he was 
chiefly celebrated, has neither the ee 
nor the eaſe of genius. 


To this conſciouſneſs of nicole we owe 
the ſcarcity of modern ſuppoſititious gems | 


and 


ruftions for rbe Cum 


 andicoins.”. Any man of taſte m 
'c 


— 


deen coin from the antique origin a1 l ſpeak 


| upon 
npariſon, diſtinguiſh. even the beſt mo- 


of the beſt antiques: for as to he lower 


Imperial coins, where the cheat was eaſier, 
the artiſts have been liberal enough. Pa- 


| deans s. ſtamps, for copying antique coi! 
are in the Barberini Collection at Rome, and 


thoſe of one Michel, a Frenchman, and falſe 
coiner in taſte; Florence, in that of abe 
late Baron Stoſch. 


The third charadteriſtic of 8 * art is 


Execution; or, the ſketch being made, the 

method of finiſhing. And even, here we 
commend good, ſenſe above induſtry. As 
in judging of ſtyles, we diſtinguiſh the 
good writer by the clearneſs, fluency, and 


nervouſneſs of his diction, fo in works of 
art, we diſcover the. maſter by the manly 
ſtrength; freedom, and ſteadineſs of his 
hand. The auguſt contour, and caſineſs | 
of mien, in the figures of Chriſt, St. Peter, 


and the other apoſtles, on the right fide of 
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the Traniiguration, ſpeak th claffic . in 


of Raphael, as ſtrongly as the ſinooth, anxi- 


'ous nicety of ſome of Julio no's ers 
on the left, the more ee e of hers 
a—_ 


Never admire either the marble's radiant 
poliſh, or the pictures gloſſy ſurface. For 


that the journeyman fweated ; for this the 


painter vegetated only. | Bernini's Apollo 
is as poliſhed as HE in the Belvedere; and 
chere is much more labour hid in one of 


 Treviſani's Madonnas, than in that of Corre- | 


gio. Whenever truſty arms and laborious 


induſtry prevail, we defy all the ancients. 
We are not their inferiors even in managing 


porphyry, though a mob of ſcriblers, with 
Clarencas in their rear · guard, deny it. 


Nor (whatever Maſſei thinks „ did the 
ancients know a peculiar method of giv- 
ing a nicer poliſh to the figures of their eon- 


cave e ( Ee” Gur! artiſts cen as 


* Veron, uſt, . . 6.79269. 
_ nc: 


. 
L 


eletlys but Genes: an — nl de- 
teſtable, for all their poliſh, OO 
ugly; with the ſofteſt ſkin, - 

This howweres 5k not-ininant; to bo. 
Ack fall its poliſh, as it is conducive. 
beauty: though Laocoon, informs us, chat 
the ancients knew the ſecret of finiſſ 
ſtatues, merely with the chiſſel. Nor does 
the cleanneſs of the pencil, on a picture, 
want its merit: yet it ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from enamelled tints. A barked 
ſtatue, and a briſtly picture are alike abſurd. 
Sketch with fire, and execute with phlegm. 
We blame workmanſhip only as it claims 
the firſt rank; as in the marbles la Ber- 
nini, and the linnen of Scybold and Den- 
ner. : 1 85 
Friend, theſe inſtructions may be of uſe. 
For as the bulk of mankind amuſe them 
ſelves with the ſhells of things only, your 
eye may be captivated by poliſh and glare, 
as they are the moſt obvious; to put you 
on your guard againſt which, is leading you 


ius, ell quite ſober and cool, 3 


— 


in mind of a ſwarm of new-fle 18 
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gracious. Grace is eee, 
not like beauty, which muſt be born with 
the poſſeſſor: whereas nature gives on! V che 
dawn, the capability of this. 
and reflection form it by degrees, and cuſtom 
may give it the function of natine. As Wa- 


„1 65 . T* . 


a * r p To * 5 
q 5 "73" ws. LES 1 . . * 3 , , *Þ 
; - - * 3 x 4 8 Þ 5 8 F q * % 
; . * 4 
bn 
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War legft of foreign prinelpls, partakes, 
"" bet: 


7 


So Grace is perfect when moſt ſimple, when 


freeſt from finery, conſtraint, and affected 
wit. Yet always to trace nature through 
the vaſt realms of pleaſure, or throu all 
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the windings of characters, and circum- 
1 ſtances infinitely vatioite, ſeems to require 
too pute and candid En taſte this- age, 
clbyed\ with peer ſure, in its judlgments ther 
partial, . local,  eapricious, or. incompetent. 
Then let it ſuffice to fay, that Grace can 
hever ve Where the, [paſſions Taye; tt 
beauty and tranquillity-of foul are the cet 
ele it powers. By this Cleopatra ſuhdued 
Ceſar; Anthony ſſigbted Octavia and the 
world for thisz it breathes through every 
| line. of, Xengphon.;; Thucydides, nit ſeems, 
| difdained-its charms to Grace Apelles and 
Corregio , owe immortality; but Michael 
| re was blind toit; though / all the rer 
= mains of ancient art, even thoſe of but mid+ 
Aling, merit, might have ſatisfied kim, that 
Grace alone places them above the reach of 
modern kill, | 
The etiticifins* n Grace in Salts wil | 
841 Its imitatibtt by art, ſeem — fr for 
matiy are not ſhocked at thoſe faults inthe l 
itte, thut bertalſſy would incur cheir Al-. 


5 : : pleaſure 


DA Jae Gihen een 63 which 


perhaps affects the more the leſs it is akin to 
the thing imitated 3 or in the ſenſes, bing 


Antle exoreiſed, and in the want of attention, 


and of clear ideas of the objects in. queſtion, 
But let us not from hence infer that Grace 


is 4vhotly- fictitious: the human mind ad- 


vances by degrees; nor are youth, the pre- 
juclices of education, boiling paſſions, and 
cheir train of phantums, the ſtandard of its 
real delight remove ſome of theſe, and 


it allmires vrhat t loathed;: and ſpurns what 


mankind, have not even the leaſt notion of 
SBrace - but what do:they;know of beauty, 


of the ſoul? Theſe flowers of the human 


mind were not intended for univerſal growth, 


though, their feds lie in every breaſt. | 
. Grace, in works of art, concerns the 
human figure only; it modiſſes the -atti- 


tude and countenance, tre and drapery. And 
1 2 here 


LY 
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marks ds: e xa to the comic * inf 
art. e 20615151 
The e ant bun of Acne 
figures are ſuch as [thoſe have, who, ch. 
ſcious of merit, claim attention as their due, 
when appearing among men of ſenſe. Their 
motions always ſhew the motive; clear,pure | 
blood, and ſettled: ſpirits; nor does it ſig- 
nify whether they Rand, fit, or lie: the at- 
titudes of Bacchanals yy PO: . : 
ought do be nn wan | | ; 
In quiet ſituations, aka a yo ens 
| n the Other wiiich is free, this re- 
cedes only as far as nature requires far put - 
ting the figure out of its perpendicular. Nay, 
in the Faum, the foot. has been obſerved to 
have an inflected direction, as a token of ſa- 
vage, regardleſs nature. To the modern artiſts 
a quiet attitude ſeemed infipid and ſpiritleſt, 
and therefore they drag the leg at reſt for- 
wards, and, to make the attitude ideal, re- 
move part of the body's weight from the 
IIS | f ſup- 


2 : 


perſon | ſuddenly dazzled with lightning. 


Thoſe to whom this is not clear, may pleaſe 5 


to reoollect ſome ftage-knight, or a con- 
ceited young Frenchman. Where Om 


allowed not of ſuch an attitude, they, leſt 


unhappily the leg that has nothing to do 
might be unemployed, put ſomething ele- 


vated under its foot, as if it were Uke that . 
of a man who could not ſpeak without 


ſetting his foot on a ſtool, or ſtand without 
having a ſtone purpoſely put under it. The 
ancients took ſuch care of appearances, that 
you will hardly find a figure with ctoſſed 
legs, if not a Bacchus, Paris, or Nireus ; 


and in theſe they mean to —_— efferninate 


indolence. 


In the countenances ; of antique PAIRS? 


joy burſts not into laughter ; tis only the 


repreſentation of inward pleaſure. Through 
the face of a Bacchanal peeps only the dawn 


of laxury. . In ſorrow and anguiſh they re- 
vg "TY ſemble 
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48 O Orate, - - 
ſeinble che fer, Wheſt bottom 18“ cal 
wlinſt the ſurface thVes. Even in the ues 
moſt pangs of nature, Niobe continues ſtiit 
the heroine, who diſdained yielding) to La- 
tona. The ancients ſeem to have taken ad- 
vantage of that ſituation of the ſoul, in 
which, ſtruck dumb by an immefſity of 
pains, ſhe borders upon inſenſibility; to ex- 
preſs, as it were, characters, independent of 
particular actions; and to avoid ſcenes tos 
terri: ying, too paſſionate, ſometimes to Paint 
the dignity of minds ſubduing grief. - 
Thoſe of the moderns, that either were 
ignorant of antiquity, or neglected to en- 
quire into Grace in nature, have expteſſed, 
not only what nature feels, but likewiſe 
what! ſhe feels not. A Venus at Potzdam, 


| ” 1 80 e is hs ro in a ſentiment 
W which 


2 * Et toi, rival des Praxiteles & des . toi 
* dont les anciens aurojent employé le ciſcau & leur 
<< faire des dieux capables d'excuſer à nos yeux leur 
« idolatrie.z inimitable Pigal, ta main ſe reſoudra a 


6 * Yar des got, ou il faudra qu'elle demeure 
| | 5 oilive.” 


n S 822 
whicha buten iir lavon ta fer ant at both 
nes of: bes mauth, Gemingly, gaſping for 
breath ; for, ſhe, was intended tp. pant with 
lat yet, by, all that's. deſperate! way. this 

very: Beal everal years entertained at Roms 

bp. pdy.the antique. A Carita of Ber nim, 
on one of the papal monuments. in St. Pe- 
ters, ought, you'll think, to look upon ber 
fondneſs 3 but her face is all a contragiftion 
9 this; for the artiſt, inſtead; of real grages, 
applied to her. his noſtrum, dimples, bx 
which her fondneſs becomes | a perfect ſneer. 
As for the expreſſion of modern Torrow, 
every one knows it, who has ſeen cuts, hair 
| torn, garments rent, quite the s che 
antique, which, like Hamlets, n 
CO — hath that within, which paſeth Row * 
Theſe, but the frappi "go, and the ſuits FE doe. 


60 n J. J. Rouſſeau Die. 4 le Retabl, 


d. A. 8. &c. 
This, my dear countryman ! is the 'only paſſage of 


thine, where poſterity will find * orator forgot the 
philoſopher. N. of Tr. | 
T 4 The 
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The geſtures of the hands of antique figures; 
and their attitudes in general, are thoſe of 
people that think themſelves alone and un- 

obſerved: and though the hands of 'but very 

few ſtatues have eſcaped deſtruction, yet may 
you, from the direction of the arm, 'gueſs 
at the eaſy and natural motion of the hand. 

Some moderns, indeed, that have ſupplied 

ſtatues with hands or fingers, have too oſten 

given them their own favourite attitudes 
that of a Venus at her toilet, aupiaying to 


her levee the graces of a hand, 
1 — bnelier when bekeld 


The action Haben lin benen 
ke the geſticulation of. a young preacher, 
piping-hot from the college. Holds a figure 
her cloths? You would think them cob- 
web. Nemeſis, who, on antique gems, 
lifts her peplum ſoftiy from her boſom, 
would be thought too griping for any new 
performance—how can you be fo unpolite 
to think any 322 8 be 120 without 
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the be laſt re. nech ireched 
833 pot * vi 1 £11 
dee in the accidental pars — 


what | „ 8 & rg an 8 ine oY 


moſt ancient works is eaſy and flight: hence 


it was natural to give the folds beneath the 


girdle an almoſt perpendicular direction.— 
Variety indeed was ſought, in proportion 
to the increaſe of art; but drapery ſtill re- 
mained a thin floating texture, with folds 


gathered up, not lumped together, or 


indiſcreetly ſcattered. That theſe were the 


chief principles of ancient drapery, you 


may convince yourſelf from the beautiful 
Flora in the Campideglio, a work of Ha- 
drian s times. Bacchanals and dancing fi- 
gures had, indeed, even if ſtatues, more 
2 garments, ſuch as played upon the 


air; ſuch a one is in the Palazzo Riccardi at. 


Florence; but even then the artiſts did not 


neglect appearances, nor exceed the nature 


of. the materials, Gods and heroes are re- 
| : 


282 Qu. Gra 
sense ag the inhabitants of facrod lac, 
the dwellings of ſilent awe, not like a ſhoot 
for the: Winds, on ag weſting! the colayes: 
| Roating, ay garments ge:chiclly to, gun 
| eee Abalone flies 


A. meditation 
277) ＋ 


eee to aig as ach 1 


not in- birth-day robes ; but rather like a 


beauty you loved, till warm; from the 2 
1 


— af Bephunt - 


and bis. ſchool, ſeem to have forgot that 


drapery participates of Grace, by their giving 


the preference to heavy garments, which 


might not improperly be called the wrap - 


pers of ignorance in beauty: for a thick 


large-folded drapery may ſpare the artiſts the | 
pains 'of tracing the Contour under I, a 


the ancients did. Some of the modern 
= 
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On: Graves 


fipures: ſeem te be male only Se Ex- 
Bernini and Pam, of Curtona inttoduced 


this drapery. For outſelves; we chooſe. ght 
caſy dreſſes; why do we nne 
the ſame advantage? 

He that would gie + Hiſtory of Gravey 
afind the revolution of the arts; would per- 


haps find himſelf. almoſt reduced: PR. 


tives, cſpecially in foulpture.. . 


mn ſculpture, the imitation . > 


man, of Michael: Angels, has debauched the 
artiſts from Grace. He, who valued, him- 
ſelf upon his being © a pure —_— 
deſpiſed all that could pleaſe humanity ; his 
exalted learning” diſdained to ſtoop to- tender 
feelings and lovely grace. 

There are poems of his allies, and 
in manuſcript, that abound in meditations 
on ſublime beauty: but you look in vain 


for it in his works. — Beauty, even the beau- 


ty of a God, wants Grace, and Moſes, 
without it, from awful as he was, becomes 


only terrible. Immoderately fond of all that 


was 


1 Grand 


3 
grace,. and nature; and as he panted for 


occaſions of diſplaying ſkill only, he grew. 
extravagant. His lying ſtatues, on the 


ducal tombs of St. Lorenzo at Florence, 


have attitudes, which life, undiſtorted, can- 
not imitate : ſo careleſs was he, provided 
he might dazzle you with his mazy learn- 
ing, of that decency, which nature and 
the place required, that to him we- might 
apply, what a poet ſays of St. Lewis in 
hell: 7 5 


| Lai [ſont k vrch pour 3 la grimace, 
Il fut toujours au dela de Ia Grace, 
Et bien plus hin que les commandements. 


He was blindly imitated by his Seas, 
and in them the want of Grace ſhocks 
you ill more : for as they were far his 
inferiors in ſcience, you have no equiva- 
lent at a... How little Guilielmo della 

| Porta, 


difficult, ei flog 
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On Gram 
' Porta; the beſt of chem all! 


grace and the antique, - you may ſes chat 
marble groupe, called che Farneſe- bull | 
where Ditce is his to the girdle: + Jaun ds 


Bologna, Algardi, Fiammingo; are 
names, mn 


4 ſpicit and ſuperior x talents, but. whom 


Grace had never viſited. even in dreams. 
He aimed at encyclopzdy in art; painter, 


architect, ſtatuary, he ſtruggled, chiefly as 
ſuch, to become original. In his eighteenth 


year he produced his Apollo and Daphne; 
a work miraculous for thoſe years, and pro- 


miſing chat ſculpture by him ſhould attain 


perfection. . Soon after he made his Da- 


vid, which fell ſhort of Apollo, Proud of 


general applauſe, and ſenſible of his im- 
potency, either to equal or to offuſcate the 
antiques; he ſeems, encouraged by the 

daſtardly taſte of that age, to have formed 
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the project of 'becoming A legillator in art, 
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ter all enſoing ages, and he caried His 

point. From that time: the. Graces entirely 
forfok him: 'how how could they abide with 
& man Cho begun \his. career from the 
end oppoſite to the :ancients? His forms 
he compiled from common nature, and 
his ideas from the inhabitants of climates 
unknown to him; for in Itah)s happieſt | 
parts nature differs from his figures. He 
was: worſhipped | as the genius of art, and 
univerfally- imitated; for, in our days, ſta- 
tues being erected to piety only, none to 
wiſdom, a ſtatue -2 Ia Bernini is likdlier 
to make the kitchen n proſper than a Lo- 
con. 

From 150 . 1 leave you. to 
gueſs at other countries. A celebrated 
Puget, . Girardon, with all his brethren i in 
On, -are worſe. Judge "of the connoiſſeurs 
of France by Watelet, and of i its def den 
3 2 


At 


* 


then over - thele e Ht ; wear them 
in their rings ; ſeal with them; facrifice 
to them ; and, court their ſovereign charms 


to their laſt breath. * 1 
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3 10 e 17 15 5 ec 1 4 
Page 20, Line 13. for comma after ſays, Pac omi-colon. 
P. 61. L. 7. fa Morte read Morto. ' - 
P. 83. Note, /iv Bernoue reed Bernoull. , 5 
P. 94. L. 3. after Nature add a colon te flat add it. | | 
P. 105. L. 10. de Lucian, Ep. I. . 
P. 166. Note f. ig of OA. T. v. 230. read F. v. 163. i 
P. 181. L. 13. for on read in. | | 5 
P. 189. L. 20. for or read on. | 
P. 197. Note d. for adv. read ad v. 5 e 
P. 17. * 12. for the read her, IS : | 22 
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